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(Written for the JoURNAL.} 
ARITHMETIC IN LIFE. 


BY M. TRUESDELL COOPER. 


Long and bard were the lessons studied, many years sgo — 

And heavy the paths to the old schoolhouse through deepening 
drifts of snow. 

The ‘* Fractions’’ that puzzled our aching heads at last we have 
come to know 

Are only the bits of wealth or fame, jast loaned to us here below. 


In ‘‘ Compound Nambers,’’ the tables long — difficult weights and 
measures, 

Were bard to hold in our youthfol grasp, as later hard-earned 
treasures. 

‘* Profit ani Loss,”? what meaningless terms — how helpless brain 
and fingers. 

The taek it was to bring ‘‘ anewers”’ right still in the memory 
lingers. 


We solve the difficult problems now, our tears and trials hiding — 
For in Profit we oft find Loss disguieed — in Loss true Gain abiding. 
And, after all, in this mystical life, blend softly joy and sorrow 

In true ‘* Proportion ’? —a perfect plan falfilled on some to-morrow. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


[These quotations may or may not represent the editor’s senti- 
ments. They are merely the topics of the day.] 


Joun F. Woopsuti, New York: Nature studies 
contain in themselves the possibilities of a complete 
edacation. 

SUPERINTENDENT T. S. LowpEN, Greenville, Pa.: In 
training a pupil to think and express his thoughts accu- 
rately, briefly, and logically, no study can take the placp 
of mental arithmetic. 


T. B. Strockwett, Rhode Island: The machinery of 
the graded school system is designed wholly for the sake 
of the pupils, and when any part of it fails to meet their 
needs and promote their welfare, it is time to change or 
re-adjust it. 

C. W Stocum. Columbus, Ohio: There is nothing 
that teachers can do which will show more for time and 
patience spent than that gain which will enable them to 
illastrate or write well and with confidence upon the 
blackboard. 

SamuEL P. Wueever, Springfield, Illinois: The 
mission of the public school is not merely to spread 
knowledge, but at the same time to administer wholesome 
discipline, teach self-control, and promote culture and 
refinement. 

SuPERINTENDENT R J. Hamitton, Huntington, Ind.: 
The high school, especially, ought not to attempt to bring 
the “ weak,” the “average,” and the “brilliant” to one 
common level, for that is morally sure to be the “dead 
level of mediocrity.” Each pupil should be given an 
opportunity to “show his mettle,” to “respond with the 
best that is in him.” 


W. R Becxwrra, Adams, Mass.: The work of im- 


proving the teaching force is one that requires the sym- 
pathy of the public, the earnest codperation of the 
teachers themselves, as well as wise and prudent man- 
agement. It must be constant, for, by its very nature, it 
cannot be completed and then dropped for a season. It 
has to be done over and over again, inasmach as the 
teaching force is constantly changing. 


LOVE OF NATUAE IN CHILDREN AS THE 
BASIS OF SCIENCE TEACHING. 


BY G. STANLEY HALL, LL.D. 


[The editor’s report of a very remarkable extemporaneous ad- 
dress before the M.ddlesex Association, Cambridge, November 6 ] 


Love of knowledge is the end sought in all teaching. 
Methods at the best are merely means. The more stupid 
the child, the more interesting the method appears. The 
schools for the feeble-minded reveal some very remark- 
able methods. Trainers of horses, dogs, lions, ete., reveal 
the beauty of method. 

The genius needs no method ; will rebel at any attempt 
to limit his mental activity thereby. He only needs a 
hint, or even an opportanity, and leaps over the ordinary 
processes and methods by means peculiarly his own. In 
proportion as the pupil resembles the idiot or the genius 
should he magnify method. 

Children are to learn about nature and man. The 
present theme deals only with the first, — nature. Those 
who teach nature —and all shoald teach nature — must 
be lovers of nature. Nature is the mother of all that is 
best in life. The Bible and the sacred books of all re- 
ligions have come out of nature; have been evolved 
therefrom as definitely as all science has come from 
nature and has rested upon it. Love of nature has given 
each race its Bible, every age its science. 

Love of nature should be inculcated in the schools. It 
is not. We talk much of science, and flatter ourselves 
that it is claiming its rightful place in the schools, but it 
is not. The teaching of science has steadily decreased in 
ten years, in twenty years, even in twenty five years. 
This is all the worse, because city life has deprived chil- 
dren of the knowledge of nature. All the investigations 
that have been made have proven conclusively that city 
children are lamentably ignorant regarding natare. 

Nor is this the worst of it. What science we do have 
has taken a miserable, mercenary, or commercial tone. 
We choose the sciences that mean most financially, and 
we teach these in the way that will make them mean 
most commercially. Astronomy is the grandest of all the 
sciences. It reaches outward and upward with a majesty 
that no other science does, bat it has no appreciable com- 
mercial value, and so the universities — even Harvard — 
have dropped it from their coursee. Geology has largely 
gone from the universities to the special institution at 
Washington, because there is more probability of making 
the knowledge acquired “ pay.”” The phase of geology 
that is most emphasized is mining, because it pays best. 
The phases of chemistry that the universities — some of 
the highest — teach most enthusiastically are those that 
the students — sometimes the professors — can make the 
most profitable. This makes the love of uature through 
the sciences an impossibility. There is less and less time 
given to science, less and less love of natare through 
science, and less and less real teaching of science. 

Twenty-five years ago the only idea of biology that 
anyone seemed to have was classification This pre- 
vailed until embryology revolutionized the sci-nce, until 
development was the ruling idea. The micrescope has 
transformed the science of biology, and it is now a study 
of race characteristics, of individual characteristics iv 
animals and in plants. Embryology is now the key to 
all science of life. 

Mental science is beginning to feel the thrill of the 
same new movement. .The old mental philosophy was 
merely a classification. The stadent analyzed the mind, 
classified and defined the faculties, making a collection in 
memory of the definitions of the well-arranged functions 
of the mind. All this has changed. There is no longer 
any scholarly respect for such classification, and the 
student devotes himself to the development of the mind, 
to a mental embryology, as it were. 

The psychologist of to-day studies anthropology, looks 
into the records of a race, into the advancement in animal 


life in species and families, into the unfolding of the in- 
dividual. Through modern psychology, we are to place 
education on a scientific basis. One of the great revela- 
tions of biological science is the importance of the “ radi- 
mentary organs,” of which there are seventy-one. By 
this is meant an organ, like the end of the tail of a tad- 
pole, which is necessary to the development of some 
higher organ. It is highly important that the biologist 
understand all of these, at least that he know what 
they are. 

In the development of the mind there are rudimentary 
organs, so to speak. A child’s superstition is such a 
radimentary activity ; it develops into something higher 
which higher activity will never be developed without it. 
The same is true of his love for myths, for fables, nature, 
ete. The dawn of literature was in the Aryan mythology. 
Scandinavian and German mythology have played a 
similar part for the literature of their peoples. All of 
these myths, fables, and fascinating stories have had their 
birth in the people’s love and reverence for nature. 

Love of nature is deep-seated in the child’s mind. 
Each child is.a little Pagan. He makes a better Chris- 
tian if his Pagan worship is encouraged at the time his 
nature craves it. Satisfy his hunger, therefore, and he 
will desire Christianity ali the more surely and ardently. 
There are scores of poems on the “daisy,” and they are 
all fetich in their character. The Scriptures have mach 
that might almost be characterized as a fetich regard for 
nature. “I will lift mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help.” Buddha was a tree god in 
twenty-one incarnations. 

Love of animals is inborn. The child that has had no 
pets is to be pitied. He must be dwarfed and stunted. 
The foundations of religion, even, are not laid. One 
must love natare. It is as trae of intellectual as of re- 
ligious life that ‘‘ Oat of the heart are the issues of life.’ 
Oar poets all realize the sentiment in nature. The “ geese 
harrow tho sky,” the “lark clinks the anvil of the 
sky,” ete. 

Feeling is a radimentary activity of the mind, and can- 
not be “snipped off” without destroying great possibil- 
ities. Evolution has been raised to higher realms, It is 
now playing a stronger part on the stage of ethics, 
sociology, economics, and in all the sciences which deal 
with man and men. The sciences are now bringing their 
best conception to the study of man. 

This is an age of synthesis. The age of analysis is 
past Evolution, that first appeared in biology and has 
since taken its place upon the ethical throne, is now ihe 
all absorbing thought in religion, and the Corist is the 
culmination of the highest conception of the human mind, 
made a necessity by all that has been and is in religion. 
All science and art is now ‘comparative”’ There is 
comparative philology, comparative anatomy, physiology, 
biology, ete. : 

Great care must be exercised not to “ snip off ’’ those 
activities of the child which are essential to the develop- 
ment of any of the worthy forms of love. One of the 
most genuine demands now made upon modern education 
is that there shall be developed in children more love and 
reverence for nature. There is a teaching of the tech- 
nique of science that does not lead to, bat away from, 
love and reverence for nature. There is no study of 
nature that is to be commended that does not tend to 
reverence. The Venerable Bede, the founder of nature 
s'udy, turned from the most profound study of nature to 
the writing of one of the grandest hymns of the ages, 
“ Gloria in Excelsis.” Francis Bacon would turn from 
his study of nature to the utterance of some of the most 
devout prayers ever voiced. The skies, the trees, and 
life itself are God's works of art. 

Nature is everywhere, and always full of sentiment. 
There is love in it everywhere. The flower sends from 
its very heart on the wings of the bee its message of af- 
fection to some other flower for the reproduction of its 
kind. Color in birds means love as well as beanty. 
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Love is everywhere in the wxsthetic. Love is the most 
plastic phase of nature. It may sink to the depths, or 
rise to the heights; it may degrade and carry nature 
down, or it may climb to the heights sublime. Nature 
seems to be always in the birth throes of something 
higher. She always cries out for something beyond ; 
she invites us to her realm — not for her own sake, but 
for the sake of higher thoughts and emotions. One of 
the world’s best men once said that he could not see the 
face of his beloved for the soul that was behind it ; and 
so the lover of nature does not see her countenance for 
the soul that is behind it. 

With sincere reverence, it may be asked in the lan- 
guage of the divines of the olden times, “ Do the teachers 
love nature, or are they aliens and strangers? Do they 
know what it is to have had that experience which gives 
nature a warm place in their affections?” Have no fear 
of materialism. The day for that dread has gone by, 
The age of spiritual thought and emotion in science, art, 
literature, and education has come to stay. He who still 
fears materialism is a mysophobiac, or one who will not 
touch anything without immediately washing his hands 
desperately ; one who fears disease from every door 
knob, kuife handle, piece of money, book, or paper, living 
in the presence of imaginary diseases continually. 

Away with all such dread of materialism. The world 
has been spiritualiz.d, and it may be reverently said that 
it has been Christianized. Christ is the culmination of 
ail the affection, devotion, and aspiration that nature, 
through her embryological study, has brought to science 
and education. 

The glory of childhood is unity with nature; the 
glory of the teacher is unity with childhood. Nature 
and human nature have germs of soundness to the 
very core. 


WHAT TO DO WITH ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


BY SAMUEL THURBER, 
Master of Girls’ High School, Boston. 


{An outline from notes of a paper read by Mk. THURBER before 
the Middlesex Cou. ty (Mass.) Teachers’ Association ] 

The instinctive selection of books by a boy or girl let 
loose in a good library of books should be our guide in 
directing the reading of our pupils. Young people are 
omuivorous readers, aud if the works of English litera- 
ture are within their reach, they may safely be left to 
their own choice. This practice, it is true, works better 
with girls than with boys, because boys are not indoors so 
much, and when they are kept in, they have a wider 
range of interests and amusements to occupy them. But 
place a set of Shakespeare’s works in a boy’s room, and 
his curiosity will soon make him familiar with Casar, and 
Harry Hotspur, and a score of others. 

The modern javenile is not literature. There is noth- 
ing strong, or helpful, or enlarging about it. But the 
considerable readiug of juveniles probably does not leave 
any traces, good or bad, on the child. Jt may be that 
this reading is really a providential escape from the terri- 
ble demands made by the teacher of an ordinary grammar 
grade course of study. It affords a pleasant sensation 
without the unpleasant exercise of intellect, and allows 
the mind to lie fallow and recuperate for the school tasks. 
That juveniles are innocuous is the best that can be said 
of them, however. They are written in the language 
already known to the children, and so can give no new 
vocabulary. They are impotent, and beget no progeny 
of imagination or ideas. 

Nothing can take the place of the classics of literature, 
in which every new thing illuminates everything that has 
been read or experienced before. Shakespeare opens 
out a vast range of culture. Do not fear lest a work of 
literature will not be understood. Thoroughness is one 
of the evil demons of our education. ‘There is no age at 
which one understands everything that he reads, and 
none where the reader or listener will not surrender to 
the witchery of the music of such poetry as that of “ The 
Lady of Snailot.” The child likes a poem or a historical 
narrative as well as an older reader, and possibly under- 
stands it as well, although in a different way. He appre- 
ciates it better, in so far as he yields more readily to the 
spirit of the music. 


Simple, expressive reading, usually of verse, should be 


the work with younger classes. The best literature 
teacher here is the one who reads well and with expres- 


sion. Teachers apparently do not know that English 
verse is one of the most serious concerns of our life. The 
best things that the race has said have been said in 
verse. Literature depends almost wholly upon its form, 
and it mast be read with due regard to this form to be 
understood. There can be no greater perversion of 
effort than to strive after the ultimate thought of a lyric, 
which, perhaps, has no definite ultimate meaning, to the 
neglect of its lilt. The truly execrable reading of our 
school teachers may be due to our normal schools and 
their psychological reading, which I take to be of not the 
least use. Very few teachers ever get any clear ideas 
from their attempts to follow the explanations of peda- 
gogical theories. In educational circles, a manner of 
mystical phrasing seems to carry the implication of 
leadership. ‘True character and scholarship have always 
the mark of simple speech. 

The only thing the teacher of literature really needs to 
do is to read good literature, to read it aloud and aright, 
and to teach the children to read it aright. Let there be 
absolutely nothing of analysis. In time, read the pieces 
again, and repeat those which the children like best. Get 
them to hunt up things which they like, and see that the 


Supr. WILLIAM W. CoTTINGHAM, 
Easton, Penn. 


best things are always within their reach. Have plenty 
of copies of the anthologies. ‘The Golden Treasury ” 
is a classic, but, perhaps, the collections which recognize 
the taste of immature readers in some degree are better. 
At the very beginning, I would have “ Mother Goose.” 
The child who does not know Mother Goose has lost an 
important race element in bis life. The classic prayer 
verses, such as, “* Now I Lay Me,” are an almost incon- 
ceivable omission in a child’s earliest life. Cinderella, 
Little Red Riding Hood, Puss in Boots, Jack, the Giant 
Killer, Tom Thumb, and the rest of the company which 
have been made available by Andrew Lang, Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen, and the Brothers Grimm, are among the 
common property of the race. The mainstay of the first 
teaching of literature is the charmingly versified folklore, 
which the mothers of the race have been singing to their 
babes for ages. Longfellow, in his ‘‘ Myles Standish,” 
has told of our American heroic youthtime. There is no 
mystery about our own beginning, so that we have to go 
to the dim, unfathomable traditions of the Indians for 
mythological charm. We get tifis in “ Hiawatha,” and 
the Indian stories of Catlin and Parkman. 

Do not be afraid to use miscellanies and extracts from 
long poems. Break and mutilate any work of literary 
art, if there is the least educational call to do this, 
Many of the choicest gems must be quarried out of the 
deep bedrock. The anthologies are very personal to 
their compilers, and no one can ever be quite satisfied 
with any published collection. The book remains ever 
the same. We may omit, but we cannot add to it. The 
teacher should devise some means by which to utilize her 


growing acquaintance with the vast field of good litera. 
ture. The movey which is always being spent for books 


might be uved for printing leaflets containing the choice — 


selections which the teacher can feel to be her own. 

English teachers need, especially, the help and enlarge. 
ment which comes from meeting workers in the same 
field. Wherever possible, they should arrange for regu- 
lar gatherings, at which the teachers within a convenient 
district can compare and consider their notes, talk of how 
and what to read, especially dramatic works, discuss the 
time to be spent on this and that, and how to get the 
most good from required books. These meetings should 
be very exclusive, and the members should, most of all, 
avoid asking in specialists, or looking to them for advice. 
Teachers expect and are expected to sit and be talked to 
altogether too much. 

The truths of religion take hold of the emotions most 
effectively through the beautiful expressions of poetic 
literature. The most permanent impressions are those 
made by the hymns. Fortunately, it has never occurred 
to those who are ever watching lest some element of re- 
ligion creep into the schoolroom to object to the religious 


lyric. Religion is poetry believed, lived up to, taken as 
a standard of life. Dogma absolutely resists poetic treat- 
ment. 


Poetry is not the fringe and decoration of the solid 
elements of culture. Nothing else is so fitted to give the 
highest moral training, and to inculcate the basic ele- 
ments of good citizenship. Poetry makes the class 
plastic and permeable to all good influences. 


ANIMAL ORIGIN OF MECHANICAL NAMES 
AND DEVICES. 


[From British Association for Advancement of Science.] 

The mechanical nomenclature of all languages is 
largely derived from the bodies of men and other ani- 
mals. From this it is clear that animals have always 
been recognized as mechanisms, or as closely related 
thereto. The names borrowed from them generally indi- 
cate a resemblance in form rather than in function, 
though not invariably so. 

Thus in our own language we have the “head” of a 
ship, a river, a lake, a jetty, a bolt, a nail, a screw, a 
rivet, a flight of stairs, and a column of water; the brow 
of an incline; the crown of an arch; the toe of a pier; 
the foot of a wall; the forefoot, heel, ribs, waist, knees, 
skin, nose of a ship; turtle backs and whale backs ; the 
jaws of a vice ; the claws of a clutch; the teeth of wheels; 
necks, shoulders, eyes, nozzles, legs, ears, mouths, lips, 
cheeks, elbows, feathers, tongues, throats, and arms ; caps, 


bonnets, collars, sleeves, saddles, gussets, paddles, fins, 


wings, horns, crabs, donkeys, monkeys, and dogs; fly- 
wheels, running nooses, crane necks, grasshopper engines, 
etc. 

Not only has our mechanical nomenclatare been largely 
taken from animals, but many of our principal mechani- 
cal devices have pre-existed in them. Thus, examples of 
levers of all three orders are to be found in the bodies of 
animals. The human foot contains instances of the first 
and second, and the forearm of the third order of lever. 
The patella, or kneecap, is practically a part of a pulley. 
There are several hinges and some ball-and-socket joints, 
with perfect lubricating arrangements. 

Lungs are bellows, and the vocal organs comprise 
every requisite of a perfect musical instrument. The 
heart is a combination of four force pumps acting har- 
moniously together. The wrist, ankle and spinal verte- 
bra form universal joints. The eyes may be regarded as 
double-lens cameras, with power to adjust focal length, 
and able, by their stereoscopic action, to gauge size, 80- 
lidity, and distance. The nerves form a complete tele- 
graph system, with separate up and down lines, and 4 
central exchange. 

The circulation of the blood is a double-line system of 
canals, in which the canal liquid and canal boats move 
together, making the complete circuit twice a minute, 
distributing supplies to wherever required, and taking up 
return loads wherever ready without stopping. It is 
also a heat-distributing apparatus, carrying heat from 
wherever it is generated, or in excess to wherever it is 
deficient, and establishing a general average, jast as engi- 
neers endeavor, but with less success, to do in houses 
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and public buildings. The respiratory system may be 
looked upon as that whereby the internal ventilation of 
the bodily etructare is maintained. For by it oxygen is 
separated from the air and imparted to the blood for con- 
veyance and use where needed, whilst at the same time 
the products of combustion are extracted therefrom and 
discharged into the atmosphere. 

Mastication, which is the first process in the alimen- 
tary system, is, or rather should be, a perfect system of 
cutting up and grinding, and to assist and save animal, 
and especially human, mastication is the chief aim and 
object of all the gigantic milling establishments of mod- 
ern times. The latter alimentary processes are rather 
chemical than mechanical, but still the successive muscu- 
lar contractions, whereby the contents of the eanal are 
forced through their intricate course, are distinctly me- 
chanical, and may have suggested the action of various 
mechanisms which are used in the arts to operate on 
plastic materials, and cause them to flow into new forms 
and directions. 


SOME EARLY PROVINCIAL BOOKS. 


RY JOEL BENTON, NEW YORK. 
Author of ‘* Greeley on Lincoln.”’ 


The publication of important books has for two genera- 
tione part been so strictly confined to the large cities that 
most people do not know, or have forgotten, that in the 
early part of this century, and even earlier, important 
books were often issued from country villages and towns. 
A notable instance of this provincial publishing is proved 
by a reference to surviving copies of the old “ English 
Reader.” This famous book, compiled by Lindley Mar- 
ray, was printed sixty years ago in such small towns 
(mere villages then) as Utica and Poughkeepsie in this 
state, Norwich, Conn , Exeter, N. H , Newark, N. J., and 
at many other similar places. In Poughkeepsie, where my 
acquaintance enables me to speak more freely, the print- 
ing office of Paraclete Potter, the uncle of Bishop Potter 
of New York, and the brother of two other bishops of 
the Episcopal church, put forth a large number of books, 
not all of which were school text-books. 

Many of them were for general reading, some, I think, 
were as noted, for their day, as any we now know. 
“ Moral Lessons for Children ” was one of the lower sort, 
but it was suitable for the entire national book market. 
And besides the “‘ English Reader,” Potter published the 
arithmetic, geography, and grammar of Jacob Willetis, a 
famous Quaker teacher and school principal, whose school 
was in Washington, Datchess county, N. Y. He also 
published the “‘ American Reader,” compiled by Herman 
Daggett of Long Island, a book designed to replace the 
“English Reader,” but full of the same overwhelming 
seriousness and solemnity. The Quaker pioneer in 
school book production was nothing if not serious, and he 
set the note of gloom for all his associates and imitators. 
In the preface to one edition of the ‘‘ English Reader,” 
he earnestly apologizes for two or three lines in one selec- 
tion which he feared might be considered humorous. 
There would, in fact, not be humor enough in it to-day to 
jar the proprieties if it were put in juxtaposition with an 
obituary column. What it would be necessary to apolo- 
gize for to-day in such a book — excellent though it was 
for its era in most respects — would be the insertion in it 
of such pieces as Blair’s “The Grace,” which no child 
should ever be permitted to read, and no grown person to 
whom love, and pity; and a sense of justice are precious 
possessions, would ever wish to read. 

But Murray had good intentions. He wrote religious 
books, and his school-books were always announced in 
title-page and preface as being made “to promote the 
jtterests of piety and virtue.” In 1815 there were 
already thirteen books, including “ The Power of 
Religion on the Mind,” written by Murray, and proffered 
by his New York publishers, Collins & Co., of 189 Pearl 
street. I think more than one of these went into Para- 
clete Potter’s publication list, as well as some others of 
the nature and style of Thomas a’Kempis’ and De Foe’s 
works, Mr. Potter, who not only published books, but 
conducted a weekly journal, had for the former, partica- 
larly, a most alliterative imprint: for you would usually 
tead at the foot of his title-pages : — 


“Printed and Published by 
PARACLETE POTTER, 
Ponghkeepsie, N. Y.” 


In Stanford, Dutchess county, which is still a smsll 
hamlet, the “Imitation of Christ,” by a’Kempis, was 
published early in this century, as were also other books, 
among which were collections of Elias Hicks’ sermons 
and some school books. There has never been a news- 
paper in that small town, so far as I know, and yet the 
“American Spelling-Book,” compiled by Asa Rhoads, a 
volume of nearly 300 pages, was printed there in 1804 
It was a very creditable work, and compared well with 
the best school-books of its time. Daniel Lawrence was the 
mame on the imprint, and Mr. Hull was Elias Hicks’ 
publisher. 

Daboll’s arithmetic was another famous book, of sixty 
or more years ago, which was variously published far and 
near. A copy which I have before me has the following 
title-page, which I copy without its display : — 

“‘Daboll’s Schoolmasters’ Assistant Improved and Enlarged; 
being a plain, practics! eystem of Arithmetic adapted to the United 
States. By Nathan Daboll. With-the addition of the Farmers’ 
and Mechanics’ Best Method of Book-keeping, designed as a Com- 
panion to Daboll’s Arithmetic By Samuel Green, Utiea, 
printed and sold by Hastings & Tracy. By permission of the 
proprieter. 1831,’ 

Preceding this title-page are the words, “Corrected 
Stereotype Edition ;” but I do not remember another 
instance of a reference to stereotype plates in the many 
provincially published books that have fallen under my 
eye—though it is not improbable that many of them were 
stereotyped. Still many of them were certainly set up 
in the offices and in the country towns from which they 
were 80 largely sold. 

A large octavo edition of Homer's Iliad, printed in 
Greek, with Latin notes, was issued in Catskill in 1822, 
having been brought from Andover, Mass.,—a town then 
of no more importance than Catskill, though, perhaps, 
better endowed academically. No better looking Greek 
typography is seen today than this book exhibits. It is 
of long primer size, with ink and paper to match it that 
are unimpeachable. It is bound, as most of the old 
school books were, in full leather. 

Ithaca, in this state, in the second and third decades of 
this century, must have been a small village; but it had 
at least one book-pnblishing firm as long ago as that, 
which was not confined to the production of school books. 
I possess, in fact, a copy of “ Robinson Crusoe,” pub- 
lished in that town, and set up and illustrated there. 
The book is not dated, but its typography and style put 
it back in the twenties or thirties of this century ; and its 
full title-page reads as follows: “‘The Life and Adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe, embellished with engravings. 
By Wm. Robertson. Ithaca, N. Y. Mack, Andrews, 
& Woodruff.” The “ embellishments” consist of three 
home-made, primitive wood-cuts, as curious as can be 
imagined, titled ‘“ The ship retaken from the mutineers,” 
“Robinson shipwrecked,” and “ Crusoe on his raft saving 
goods from the wreck.” The book is bound in paper- 
covered boards, with leather back. 

Mr. Rhoads’ spelling book, issued from Stanford, and 
already referred to, is noticeable as being also a diction- 
ary, grammar, geography, and reader. Its excuse for 
giving definitions so profusely is thus stated: ‘ Objec- 
tions are made by parents and guardians against pur- 
chasing dictionaries for their children ; arising from their 
price, and from their containing some indelicate expres- 
sions.” 

From a table correcting some of the then current 
errors in orthography and spelling I copy a few amusing 
examples : — 


Correct. Error. Correct. Error. 
Af:aid, not afeerd. Earth, not airth. 
Afternoon’, arternoon. | Farthing, fardin 
“Ask, ake. Gold,  goold, 
A’-pron, apup. Houses, houzers, 
Bil‘ious, ‘6 bilerng nor | Home, hum, 

bellous. Hoof, huf 
Citeb,  kitch. Handkerchief, ‘‘ hankercher. 
Chimney, chimbly. | Icéa, 66 idee. 
Cov’er, kiver. J aund ice, janders. 
Chair, “cheer. Léarn’ing, 
Chéat,  gehist. Molae’ses, asses. 
Crioge, skringe. Potatoes, tater. 
Ci umber, eowcumter. | Poplar,  poppler, 
Dév'1l, divil. Raisin, ‘*  reezin 
Die’tionary’, ‘* dixonary. Rather, ruther 
Drown’ed, ‘© drownded. Roof, raf. 
D-din, **  dreen. Salad, **  sallit 
Dao’droff, dander. Sérmon, ‘*  garmont. 
End, ende. The other,  tuther. 


It would be impossible to name, with any adequate 
description, a tithe of the provincial b:oks of the early 
part of this century which came from small villages near 


serves red. 


my own home territory and which I have occasionally 
met with. Hudson, N. Y., sixty years and more ago, 
was a centre for many, and for a journalism that affected 
the readers beyond mere local boundaries. So also was 
Troy at an early date; and what was true of these places, 
then of slight importance, was trae, I think, through the 
New England and Middle states in many county seats 
and small towns. In Lansingborgh, N. Y., now con- 
nected with Troy, Rev. William Arthur, father of Presi- 
dent Arthar. published in the politics, a very sober and 
bright magazine titled The Antiquarian, through at 
least ten volames, bound copies of whieh are occasionally 
discovered in old libraries and auction rooms. 

The cause of all these multiplied centres of book 
making at an early day is to be found, I suppose, in the 
old modes of commerce and travel. When Utica, N. Y., 
and towns in central New England were farther from 
New York in time than San Francisco, Cal., and Port- 
land, Oregon, are now, there was convenience, and per- 
haps there was economy in having standard books 
published in emall county centres. Noah Webster pub 
lished many of his works—which were far more numerous 
than is now generally suspected—in Hartford and New 
Haven, and wherever in fact he happened to find himeelf 
at work. The day has passed for jast such a distribu 
tion of printers and publishers ; but it was a thoughtfal 
and wise era, and its literature and educational output 
had less ill dessert, and less matter to shame its creators, 
proportionally to the amount of it, than we can find in 
any of the years since metropolitan publishing got the 
main control of books 


SCIENCE, ART, AND POLITICS. 
Toxophilite is the scciety term for archery, for love«f the bow by 
lovers of beavx. 


There is a species of South America ants that have constructed a 
tunnel three miles in length, « labor, relatively, equal to men’s 
labor in tunneling the Atlantic from Q 1eenstown to Boston. 


ARCH ZOLOGISTS — The Philadelphia scciety known as the 
Babylooia Exploration Fand ’’ has made grea: discoveries through 
the toil of 250 Arabs, who have been msking excavations pear 
ancient Bab:lon for eight years. These table's, bowls, vases, ete., 
and their ivscriptions give definite proof that the haman race is at 
least a thousand years older than had ever been shown before, 
They go back to 4 000 years before Christ with gr at definiteness, 
and show development even then. 

There is one library of 2,009 volames collected upon the aubjsct 
of life insurance. 


THE OCEAN. — The greatest depths are never in mid-ccean, 
but always near the land The deepest part of the ocean is 110 
miles from the Karile Islands, north of Japan, where it has been 
sounded at 27,930 feet, and the expactation is that there is a large 
area of this great depth. The second deepest part is seventy miles 
north of Porto Rica in the West Indies, 27 366 feet, it is almost 
a; deep a3 ths other, bat the area is very emall Fifty miles off 
the coast of Pera a depth of 25 050 feet; near the Friendly Islands 
a depth of 27,090 fet was reashed; near the Ladrones one of 
26 868 feet. These are practically the only pointe that reach 
24 000 feet. The Pacific ocaan occap'es sixty-seven of the 188 
millions eqaare miles of the earth’s surface. Ooe hundred and 
thirty-seven of the 188 millions eqiare miles are sea. The Pacific 
ocean is jast one-half the ssa sarfave of the globe. The Northern 
Pacific has a mean dapth of about 15,000 feet, while the Southern 
Pacific is less than 13,400 feet. The Indian ocean is thought to 
have a mean depth of 12,000 feet ; the Atlantic of 13 200 feet. 

France is the country of good roads. 

BLACKWELL TUNNEL. — The famous Blackwell tannel, Lon- 
don, was began in 1892; is contracted for at $4 355,000. The St. 
Clair tunnel has an outside diameter of twenty-one feet ; the Black- 
well will be twenty-seven feet. It will be 6 200 feet long. The 
roadway will be sixteen feet, the two-foot pxths will be three feet 
each, It will be level onder the river. Oa the north side the 
grade will be one foot in thirty-four; on the south, one in thirty-six. 


Tue METEOROGRAPH. — The desire to have a record of the 
weather on Mont Blane through the long winter and spring 
months hae led to the invention of a long-running meteorograph 
that will ran for several months without rewinding. The entire 
instrament, invented by Mr. Jalee Richard, is actuated by a 
weight of 200 pounds, which is eight months in descending twenty 
This weight moves a pendulum that actuates and regulates 
the apparatos. It is a barometer, using mercury, a thermometer, 
a hygrometer, and an auemometer. The spparatus carries eight 
pens indicating the eight principal directions of the wind. 

TuE Quince. — The quince is perbaps the most valuable fruit 
for preserving, but it is good for almost nothiog elee bat to flavor 
The best variety is the Jarge apple quince that pre- 
Some traditions say it wae the quince, and not the 
orange, that was the golden apple Of Hesperides. It is one of the 
oldest frnite It was in use in the earliest Koglich times and in 
Grecian days. It makee the best of jelly, and it is most simply 
and easily made. The best of marmalade is made from quinces, 


feet. 


apple sauce. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


Penmanship, good reading, and singing depend largely 
upon well trained muscles. 


Latin.—Miss Emma Hefty, Santa 
Rosa, Cal, says: In our high school the individual system 
prevails, no definite lesson is assigned in Cesar or Virgil, 
but each pupil translates and critically studies as many 
lines as he can in the time allotted to the subject, and the 
next day begins where he left off. There are no oral 
class recitations, except when the attention of every one 
is required in the explanatiun of new principles or con- 
straction, or for class drill in sight translation and pro- 
nunciation. This secures both thoroughness and speed 
in Latin. 

Suet Frrp L Bourke of Santa Rosa took as the 
three underlying principles of last year’s work :— 

Self-reliance is an end in education. 

The concrete is the best material in education. 

Interest is the best incentive to education. 

Of these he says,—‘* They are as ancient as reflection, 
as widespread as common sense, and as conservative as 
the development of the human intellect.” 


NOVEMBER NOTES. 


Do you know who it was that said, “ In November 
especially if one is making a list, a blossom is a blos- 
som”? (Torrey-) Do you know how many blossoms 
he did find? Suppose we make one, too. I think we 
shall be surprised to find how many of the spring flowers 
have a second set of blossoms in the fall. 

Have you noticed the various seeds this fall? They 
are one and all interested in the same business. Each 
one is looking out for a future home. Some drop quietly 
down under the parent plant, and next year we shall find 
a colony of little plants growing up about the old one. 
Some like to be more independent, to start out for them- 
selves. Can you think of any reason for their wishing to 
do this? Having made up their minds to take a journey, 
the next question is, “How shall we travel?” and they 
have answered it in many different ways. 


MATHEMATICS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


BY GEORGE I. ALDRICH, NEWTON, MASS. 
(Reported for the JoURNAL.] 


What should be the attitude of school men in regard 
to changes in the arithmetic course in elementary schools ? 
First of all, there should be no personal feeling. We 
should view it in a cool, calm spirit, as we do other 
changes in life. There are two views on all school mat- 
ters — those of theorists and those of practical men. 
For the first within the experience of most of us, 
there is turmoil in the educational world. Quiet times 
are caused by fixedness of methods and the reign of the 
customary. We should not cling doggedly to all that is. 
There is no more conservative body of people than 
teachers. They enjoy the customary; they dislike 
changes. ‘This can easily be carried to the extreme and 
become decidedly vicious, but no more so than the pas- 
sion for novelty, which leads one to catch up every novel 
thing because it is the latest. There is a middle course, 
which is safe, wise, and enjoyable. 

‘The good is always the enemy of the best,” is a 
motto to be ever borne in mind. Arithmetic absorbs 
more of the time and energy of the elementary schools 
than all other subjects. This comes from the prevailing 
notion that arithmetic is the key to success in business, 
This is wholly unfounded. The common laborer, the 
artisan, and the tradesman have slight use for arithmetic. 
Its chief claim is in the matter of discipline, and here it 
may be asked, in all seriousness, if arithmetic furnishes 
better discipline than algebra and geometry. 

Discipline comes not so much through what one studies 
as how, not so much from what is taught as from the way 
he is taught. We must find methods by which we can 
secure as much discipline in less time and by the teach- 
ing of less arithmetic. 

In the three primary years, children must learn to add, 
subtract, multiply, and divide accurately and with reas- 
onable rapidity. In those years children must secure 


aul@matic command of processes. There must be more 
cf mental arithmetic, not necessarily of problems, but of 
examples, with which the numbers are carried in the 


mird. Place upon the board such numbers as the 
following : — 368 

429 

287 

832 


Say to the class that 1,000 is the whole number, of 
which each of these is one part. They should be able to 
give the other part without making a figure, without even 
subtracting mentally in the ordinary way. The mental 
process in the first case ought not to be 2 units, 3 tens, and 
6 hundreds, but he should see by looking ahead that it 
could but be 6 hundreds, 3 tens, and 6 units, — 632. 

There should be exercises for teaching. There is 
much that should be definitely taught. There is special 
danger in arithmetic of spending too much time in find- 
ing out what children do not know. Each teaching exer- 
cise should be of the greatest effectiveness. If there is 
not positive effectiveness in the teaching exercise, the 
children had better by far be out in the fresh air at play. 
It should be the aspiration of every teacher to desert the 
customary and adhere to the rational. Then we shall be 
sure of public confidence. 


HOW AN OPOSSUM SPENT A WINTER. 
BY WILBUR 8. JACKMAN, COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL. 


There is one extremely interesting phase of animal life 
about which one can find very little satisfactory informa- 
tion in the books, and yet it is so common in onr latitude 
that there must be a good deal of “ dormant ” knowledge 
upon the subject which would be exceedingly helpful to 
teachers if they could have access to it. What is bere 
referred to is the habit, if such it may be called, of 
hibernation. Here, then, is a proposition for our mutual 
benefit: Let every one who hae ever had any personal 
experience with hibernating animals —fish, flesh, or 
fowl — write out a brief description of what was ob- 
served, and send it to the JourNnat for publication. If 
any teacher has watched any animal through this stage 
of existence, an account of it will prove interesting to 
thousands of inquiring teachers. 

“ As an evidence of good faith, but not necessarily for 
publication,” the following is submitted as a beginning: 
A few years ago, while teaching in a high school, the 
writer received from a friend in the country a live ’pos- 
sum. He wasa fine large specimen, and was assigned to 
quarters in the basement some time in October. Asa 
den, he had a box about eighteen inches square. The 
animal has an unenviable reputation for stupidity, and 
this particular beast lived up to the reputation of his race 
remarkably well. At first he was quite shy and was in- 
clined to bite if driven at bay, but becoming more accus- 
tomed to the members of the household, his disposition 
improved. The butcher became interested in him and 
brought him liberal rations of meat, to which was added 
an occasional drink of milk. His mode of eating was 
very amusing. He never seemed to learn how to do it. 
When most animals undertake to swallow anything it is gen- 
erally a “go,” but with the ‘possum it was alw..y» an experi- 
ment, — usually, at first, an unsuccessful one. The meat 
would be chewed, or rather chopped, for a time between 
his teeth (his jaws would simply open and shut like a pair 
of scissors, and his teeth have only cutting edges), and 
then there would be a painful effort to swallow. The 
meat would generally stick in his throat, and would have 
to be brought back several times before it was finally 
swallowed. A cat or dog would have performed the feat 
with infinitely greater ease and dispatch. In passing, it 
might be well to note that the ‘possum is the greatest 
aristocrat in this country, or on the earth, for that mat- 
ter, if there is anything in pedigree. He can look right 
back along a line of opossums into another geologic age ; 
he is one of the ‘ hold-overs ” from another time, but he 
doesn’t seem to thrive in these days. Perhaps his ina- 
bility to bolt his food may have something to do with it. 
He spent the daytime in sleep, but the night was devoted 
to examining every nook and cranny in the basement. 
He searched the wood-pile, clambered over the coal, 
perched opon the wall between the joists, investigated 
the shelves, and in many curious ways managed to enter- 
tain himself till daylight, when he would seek his box 


and concealment. When taken up stairs in the evening 
he would awkwardly amble about the room, making, at 
every two or three steps, a smacking sound in some way 
with his tongue and lips. 

At Christmas time the writer left home for a week, 
placing the ‘possum in charge of a neighbor boy. On 
returning, it was found that the disposition of the animal 
was completely changed. All the kind treatment had 
apparently been to no purpose. He was cross and snap- 
py, almost dangerous, in fact he did severely bite his 
keeper, who was offering him some food, which now, 
strangely enough, he utterly refused to touch. On going 
into the basement one morning the mystery was solved 
Sticking out of the hole in bis box and scattered about 
the entrance were some newspapers which had been piled 
up in one corner of the cellar. A closer examination 
showed that he had packed away in his box all the papers 
that he could get into the space not occupied by himself. 
He had tried to even “take the hole in after him,’ as it 
was corked up also with papers. Curiosity prompted the 
drawing of the nails from the lid and a peep inside, and 
there, snugly ensconced in the centre, with papers on all 
sides, lay the "possum, curled up like a great fat cater. 
pillar. He looked up with an expression of wrath and 
disgust at the intrusion, and the lid was replaced. He 
evidently wanted to sleep. Thus he entered the curious 
condition of hibernation. At intervals the lid was lifted, 
but after the “deep sleep” fell upon him he was not 
easily disturbed. He seemed to scarcely breathe. If 
disturbed, he would sigh a little, but he was not thor- 
oughly roused. Efforts in this direction were avoided, 
however, as it was desired to see the natural outcome. 

Through January, February, and March he slumbered 
and slept, eating nothing, drinking nothing. One day, 
about the first of April, he came forth yawning and 
stretching and as gaunt and lean as an animal could be ; 
one could feel every bone in his body. He was, however, 
in a perfectly good humor and very hungry. Under the 
renewed ministrations of the butcher he rapidly regained 
his plumpness, and lived contentedly enough, apparently, 
for several months in the door-yard. But one night he 
escaped and took up quarters in the rocks of a railroad 
cut, whence he sallied forth for several months, spreading 
terror and desolation among the henroosts in the vicinity. 
In early winter he was finally “caught in the act,” and 
met a violent and ignominious death at the hands of a 
“hired man.” 


SEWING IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS * 


BY OLIVE ©. HAPGOOD, 
Teacher of Sewiog, Boston Public Schools. 

In all the labors of the day which occupy the atten- 
tion of mankind, we naturally ask for the latest methods, 
and what improvements have been made upon the old 
system. Ne arbitrary law can be given in regard to the 
details of sewing, but in these days, when sewing classes 
consist of from forty to sixty girls, some definite system 
should be adopted and adhered to throughout. The 
method of instruction must depend largely upon the num- 
ber of pupils. 

The first record of any sewing being done in the Boston 
public schools is in 1820, by a primary teacher. In 1835, 
in reponse to a petition from the ladies of the Seamen's 
Aid Society, permission was given for sewing to be taught 
in certain classes of the grammar schools by the regular 
teachers. In 1854 another petition was presented by the 
women of Boston asking that instruction in sewing be 
given in all the grammar schools. The school board 
g'anted the request, but appropriated such a small amount 
of money that success was impossible. Few of the mas- 
ters were interested in the subject, the majority consider- 
ing its introduction a foolish experiment. 

Through the generosity of Mrs. Mary Hemenway in 
1865, sewing was successfully introduced into the Win- 
throp school, Mr. Robert Swan, master. In 1873 the 
first regular teacher of sewing was appointed by the school 
board, and Mr. Hardon of the Shurtleff school was the 
next to adopt sewing instruction for his pupils. 

In 1876 an act of the legislature established sewing 
instruction in the fourth, fifth, and sixth classes of the 
girls’ grammar schools, and for optional instruction in 


* Copyrighted by O. C. Hapg author of ‘School Needlework,” 
published by Ging & Co., 
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the other classes. The interest in sewing has gradually 
increased, until its place as an important branch of man- 
‘ual training is recognized by all. 

The following course is used in the Boston public 
schools, each sewing class having two hours’ instruction a 
week :— 


MATERIALS DESIRALLE FOR THE WORK-BOX. — One-half 
yard of cotton cloth; three spools of white cotton, Nos. 40, 60, 80; 
one spool of colored cotton. No. 50; needle-book containing needles, 
Nos. 7, 8, 9, or assorted Nos. 5 to 10; two darning needles, Nos. 4, 
6; pin-cusbion filled with pins; thimble; emery; scissors; meas- 


ure; tape 
FIRST YEAR 

INSTRUCTION. — Position of the pupil while sewing. 

How to choose the needle and thread. 

The proper length of thread. 

Drill in threading the needle, a'so in drawing the thread. 

How to make a knot. 

The use of the thimble. 

How to hold the scissors ia cutting, with practice on paper. 

The use of the emery. 

The position of the needle and the proper way of holding the 
work in the different stitches taught. 

How to begin, j»in and fasten the thread. 

Length and regularity of stitches. 

How to fold a narrow hem. 

Neatness and order in care of work. 

STITCHES TAUGHT. — Basting; back-stitching ; hemming; 
overcasting ; running. 

ARTICLES WHICH MAY BE MADE. — Plain aprons; bags; 
tow: le; napkios; bibs; handkerchiefs; any plain article illustrat- 
ing the required stitches. 

SECOND YEAR. 


INSTRUCTION. — Review of first year’s work. 

The proper way of cutting and putting together an apron with 
band. 

Gathering and laying of gathers. 

Stitching gathers into a binding, and finishing (the binding) by 
hemming. 

Measuring and basting side hema. 

Practice in buttonhole stitch on folded edge of cloth, and in the 
preparation of buttooholes before working them. 

Basting of selvages. 

Overhanding on selvages and on folded edges. 

Overhanding on lace trimming. 

New StitcHes TauGat. — Gathering; half backstitching 
and combination of one running and one-half backstitch; over- 
banding; buttonhole stitch. 

ARTICLES WHICH MAY BE MADE. — Aprons of various kinds; 
pillow-slips; fringed towels and napkins; any plain article illas- 
trating tha required stitch. 


THIRD YEAR. 

INSTRUCTION. — Examination and review of the work of previ- 
ous years. 

Catting simple garments from the measurements. 

Settieg gathers into a band. 

Making plackets. Sewing on buttons. 

Putting im gussets. 

Patching and darning on cotton cloth. 

Battonholes on cotton fabrics. 

Tucking, when practicable. 

New StitcHEs TAvuGHT. — Patching; darning; gathering on 
flannel; feather and herring-bone stitches; chain and cross stitch- 
ing; tucking, if practicable. 

ARTICLES WHICH MAY BE MADE. — Cotton shirts; flannel 
shirts; drawers; underwaists; buttonholes; stocking bags; shoe 
bags; sweeping caps; any garment illustrating the required 
stitches. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

INSTRUCTION. — Examination and review of work done in all 
previous classes. 

Darning stockings. 

Darning diagonal and corner tears. 

Cutting bias bands. Turning fells. 

Mending and patching woolen and cotton fabrics. 

Basting any ordinary garment. 

New Stircues TAvGHT. — Stocking darning; straight and 
bias felling; whipping and sewing on ruffles; hemstitching; blind 
stitching; tucking; gathers overhanded to a band; sewing on 
hocks and eyes; eyelets; loops. 

ARTICLES WHICH MAY BE MADE. — Children’s dresses ; night 
dresses; night shirts; skirts and drawers with tucks ; samplers. 

FIFTH YEAR. 

Draughting and cutting garments from patterns. 

A system of dress cutting, by which girls are taught to take 
Measures, draught, cut, and fit a waist. 


Circumstances and the teacher’s judgment will decide 
the exact order in which the stitches should be taught, 
and will vary according to the pupil’s previous instruc- 
tion in the kindergarten and primary schools. Some 
teachers prefer to begin with basting, others with running ; 
but stitehing, although harder, drills the pupils more in 
exactness. 


BOYS’ SEWING. 
Boys are now taught sewing in the lower classes in 


many of the Boston schools, and it bas been found help- 
ful in forming habits of quietness, neatness, and accuracy, 
besides teaching them to repair their clothes. Boys are 
not generally immaculate, and colored sewing materials 


are more satisfactory than white. To interest boys there 


must be a great variety in the work. 

A successful teacher of boys begins by teaching the 
stitches on colored canvas, following with a small checked 
gingham bag, three or more stitches being taken in each 
check. Then they learn the sewing-on of buttons; a 
gingham apron is made for mother; a flannel blouse ; 
splashers ; darning, first on canvas or cardboard, then on 
cloth ; patching ; the working of the alphabet and figures 
on canvas, etc. 

An interesting outline map may then be made by trac- 
ing the map on paper and pricking the outline on drab 
cambric — the pricking is done with a coarse needle over 
a piece of heavy cardboard or felt. The land may be 
outlined with white knitting cotton, the rivers with finer 
cotton, the mountains represented by the knot-stitch, the 
principal cities located with red embroidery cotton, ete. 
Animals or other outline pictures may be traced on 
cambric. 

MODELS V8. USEFUL ARTICLES. 

The question whether models or useful articles should 
be made isa debatable one. A combination of the two 
is practical, and is that pursued in the Boston schools. 

Experience teaches that a child when working on a 
real object of use not only does better work, but gets 
more good from it, through the arousing of interest and 
the developing of self-respect, than when simply prac- 
tising stitches. 

The principle of working with a definite aim is impor- 
tant, though trial-pieces are necessary at first, for a child 
should not be allowed to spoil a garment, or think that 
poor sewing will do if only the garment can be put to- 
gether. An incentive to the child to do her best on the 
trial-piece is the knowlege that she may apply the ac- 
quired skill to some useful article. The child should not 
be discouraged by being required to practice longer than 
is necessary. After she has done as well as she is able, 
allow her to bring from home an unmade garment re- 
quiring the necessary stitches. 

Statistics show that more than twerty thousand fin- 
ished garments are made annually in the Boston public 
schools. The value of these in the home is shown by the 
fact that when, at the end of the school year, work was 
called for to be sent to the World’s fair the best gar- 
ments were not easily obtained This objection did not 
come from homes of poverty only, but rather the reverse. 

The sewing report for 1893 of the Shurtleff school 
(Henry C Hardon, master, E M. Cleary, sewing teacher) 
is here given :-— 

ARTICLES MADE. — Aprons, 374; bags, 160; buttonholes, 
2,341; dresses, 21; fancy artic'es, 2; garments draughted, cut, and 
fitted, 50; hose mended, 85; miscellaneous, 87; napkins, 180; 
pillow-slips, 368; sheets, 5; shirts, 4; skirts, 214; sleeves, 27 ; 
tablecloths, 6; towels, 548; undergarments, 198. Total, 4,620. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 
ANSWERS. 
(See JOURNAL of October 18.] 
. The James. 
The Merrimac. 
. Detroit and Chicago. 
Chicago. 
. Philadelphia and Providence. 
Baltimore. 
. Buffalo. 
. Brooklyn (? ). 
Washington. 

10. Charleston. 

11. San Francisco, St. Louis, and St. Paal. 

12. Penobscot, Kennebec, Androscoggin, Connecticut, 
and Merrimac. 

13. Hudson, Delaware. 

14. Connecticut, Mississippi, Tennessee, Ohio, Mis- 
souri, Kansas. 

15. Pennsylvania, Florids, Colorado, Vermont. 

16. Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, Georgia. 

17. Massachusetts, Connecticut, Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Mississippi, Kansas, Nebraska, Indiana, Obio, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Oregon. 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Department of Mathematics 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, 
Ph.D., Beading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


(76) By W. C. McMILLEN, New York City —Find nine posi- 
tive integral numbers in arithmetical progression the sum of whose 
equares is aequarenumber. Fiod, also, nine similar square numbers. 


Solution. 

I. Letz,2+p,2+2p,... ,2-+ 8p represent the nine posi- 
tive integral numbers in arithmetical progression, the enm « f whose 
equsres is a equare number; then 

2? + (x + p)? + (x + 2p)?+.. + (x + 8p)? 
= 9x? + T2px + 204p? = (], = (8x — 12¢)?. 
[(12q? —1%p*) + (g+p)] (1), 

For p = 1 and ¢ = 2, x = $4; and the nine required numbers 
are 31, 49, 67. 85, 103, 121, 139, 157, and 175. The sum of whose 
squares is (339)? ; and an indefinite number of series of such nombers 
can be deduced. 

IL. Is it possible to find nine integral square numbers that are in 
arithmetical progression ? 


M P 


(77) By M. C. TYNDALL, St. Louis, Mo.—With the vertex of 
B 4 po ot the is de- 
' scribed at random. What 
N is the probability that the 
arc described is longer than 
a side of the square, and 
of the arc describe 
M' Solution, 
I. Let PQ be the are 
Pp’ described at random, with 
a radius OP = x and less 
than OA =—s; then the 
A probability that the aro 
PQ is longer than a side 
of the square becomes 
det ae... (1), 
8 
in which = 217, 
(=) (1-=)=- 132+. (2). 

II. Let P’Q’ be the arc described at random with a radius OP’ 

= w and greater than OA =s. Since 
ZAOP’ = 008 — '(slw), we have 
— — '(slw)] w= 28... (3). 

Hence the value of w in (3) is transcendentaily involved, which 
precludes a finite determination of s’ ; and the resulting solution be- 
comes an undesirable approximatioa—and, therefore, is omitted. 

III. Let W represent an arc, as PQ, described with a radius 
not greater than OA =s; then W must vary between zero and 
}rx, = x’, — and the average length of the arc PQ becomes 

f* dewaw~ f* 
o 
2 


IV. If the arc be described with a radius greater than OA =s, 
W must vary between zero, and 


While the evaluation of the resulting integrals ie possible, a deter- 
minate result ia obtainable. The work, however, is too complicated 
for our columns —- and, therefore, ia reluctantly omitted. 


(78) By ‘“‘SrupENT,’’ Staunton, Va.—Find the difference in 
value between n terms of the following series : — 
8: =1+38+6+410+ 15+ 21+ ete 
and 82=1+2+4+ 7+11+ 16+ ete. 
Solution. 
() 
Summing the arithmetical series represented by (1), 
— S-2=4n(n—1)... (2). 
(38) By Manvugt LA Bonk, Havana, Cuba —What the price 


of banavas per dozen, if two more for one shilling depresses the 
price one penny per dozen ? 


ee (i), 
(2). 


Solution. 
Let x pence = the price per dozen; then 
1 1 1 


($2) By C. J. W., Birmingham, Ala.—Give the neatest way for 
solving (x? — 5x + 2)? = 2? — Br + 22... (1). 
Solution. 
Transpose (1), etc., thus: 
(x? —5 2+ 2)? — (x? + 2)=20.. 
Pat (x? — 5z + 2) = W;; then, obviously, 
Ww? — W=20. 4 (6 + 37). 


($3) By “ Youne TEACUER,”’ Duluth, Minn,—If 4 be a root 
or the quadratic equation, x? — 5x + q = 0, what is the value of 
q, and what is the other root of the equation ? 


Solution. 
Dividing by (x — 4), the quotient is (xr — 1) and the remainder is 
(g — 4); bat since aroot,g—4=0, c= 4, and then 
1 = 0. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, NOY. 22, 1894. 


WE need above all things the art of sharp discrimination. 


Happy the teacher who can give to a child glimpses of 
the beauty of natnre obedience to law, which may be 
revealed in many of the school subjects. 


TE Massachusetts Association, to which we made ex- 
tensive editorial reference in the JouRNAL of November 
1, has strengthened its programme very materially by 
the addition of Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Soperin- 
tendent KE. P. Seaver, Superviror George H. Conley, 
Superintendent C. F. Carroll, Professor C E. Meleney, 
Superintendent H. W. Lull, Charles W Parmenter, Miss 
Anna B Thompson, and Miss Annie G. Molloy. The 
complete programme is published in the news columns 
this week. 


In the death of ex-President James McCosh, LL. D. 
at Princeton on the 16th inst., at the age of eighty-three, 
there has passed away the most eminent Scotchman that 
has ever Americanized himself, one of the most noted 
philosophers and psychologists that the country has ever 
claimed as a citizen, and a college president second only 
to Mark Hopkins in administrative and echolastic fame. 
The son of a Scotch farmer, for five years a atudent in 
Glasgow University, and for a like period a student in 
Edinburgh University, under Dr. Thomas Chalmers, he 
was for many years an eminent divine in Scotland, for 
sixteen years he was the professor of philosophy in the 
Qaeen’s University, Ireland, and in 1868, at the age of 
fifty-seven, was elected president of Princeton, where for 
twenty years he did more for the university than any other 
man has ever done for any one educational institution in 
America. To his personal and direct effort was that 
$3,000,000 were contributed by many men from educa- 
tional or religious motives. Had he been American born, 
of Puritan, Datch, or Quaker ancestry, he could not have 
been more American ; had he been an alumnus of Prince- 
ton, he could not have been more heartily received, more 
ardently supported, or more genuinely mourned by the 


I am writing this letter on the 27th of October, 1894. Two 
hundred and fourteen years ago to-day William Penn, the most dis- 
tinctively educational leader that founded any colony, landed on 
the banks of the Delaware. He found a number of Swedes, Datch, 
and English villages. The Swedes were distinctively in the lead. 
Now that we are sitting at the feet of Sweden in sloyd and the 
Ling gymnastics, and are flirting with the Gottenburg system of 
license, it is interesting to note how much of education the pioneer 
Swedes brought to America and how much they had to bring. 
Probably Sweden was the only country in the world of which it 
was true at the time of the coming of the Puritans that there was 
‘not a peasant child in the kingdom who could not read and 
write.’’ Be’ore 1632 Gustavus Adolphus established public schools, 
and subsequent rulers followed this with intelligent efforts to per- 
fect the educational plane of the realm. In 1693 it wae contrary 
to law for anyone to marry who could not read. The Swedes were 
the leading settlers on the Delaware prior to the coming of Penn 
avd they brought their educational enthusiasm with them. The 
Dutch, who were the next most populous people, came with the 
educational fervency of Holland, in which there was an early and 
well-defined public school syatem, and they also brought the spirit 
of educaticn with them. The few English that came bad much of 
the same educational tone as their New England brethren. 

Penn’s educational ideals were so advanced that his utterances 
have hard!y been equaled even in these Jater days. Unfortunately, 
a condition, and not a theory, confronted them, and it was a long 
time before the ideals of Sweden, Holland, the Puritane, ard of 
Willism Penn were spproximated for the masses, but church and 
private schools were early established, which fostered the educa- 
tional spirit. 

My first teaching in the Keystone state began this year at Wilkes- 
barre, the seat of Luzerne county. Pennsylvania has one large 
city, one of the three largest on the continent. There is but one 
city that comes in range with the large cities of the country. The 
cities of the United Statea are really of five classes, — the three 
great cities, —New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia; the three 
large cities, —St. Louis, Boston, and Baltimore; the large cities, — 
San Francisco, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, New Orleane, Pitta- 
burg, Washington, Detroit. and Milwaukee; the cities, — Newark, 
Minneapolie, Jersey City, Louisville, Omaha, Rochester, St. Paul, 
Kansas City, Providence, Denver, Indiarapolie, and Allegheny. 
Then come thirty cities of upward of 50 000 inbabitante, but less 
than 100,000 by the cenens of 1890. In the first clase Pennsylva- 
nia boaste of Philadelphia, in the third of Pitteburgh, in the fourth 
of Allegheny, in the fifth of Scranton and Reading. Then follows 
a class of which the country has a multitude, and of which the 
Kayetone state has its full share, of which Erie, Harrisburg, 
Wilkesbarre, Lancaster, and Altoona are the leaders, followed at 
some distance by other cities like Allentown, Williamsport, Johns- 
town, McKeeeport, Norristown, Easton, Potteville, Pottstown, 
Lebanon, Shenandoah, Shamokin, ete. 

Wilkesbarre is the seventh city in a state of a multitude of cities. 
It is the ‘‘ metropolis’’ of the Wyoming valley, one of the noted 
valleys of the etate, and ia the third largest city in eastern Penn- 
sylvania. The schools of the county are among the best in the 
state, and its teachers among the most professional. Superintend- 
ent T. B Harrison ie justly proud of the work accomplished in city, 
village, and rural schools, and he energizes the work with much 
spirit and great faithfulness. Superintendent J. M. Coughlin of 
the city is fast placing the echools in a position to command national 
atiention. His board is backing bim in many improvements, as are 
the teachers in their application of methods. It was my third year 
in the county institute, and the zeal and intelligent appreciation of 
the best things were delightfal. 

Northampton county is one of the famous educational centres of 
the state. The Moravian echool movement, one of the most inter- 
esting in the country, began here at Bethlehem and Nazareth, the 
very names bespeaking their zeal. The Scotch-Irish at Allen 
township established, in 1785, one of the oldest classical schools of 
the state. As varly as March 8, 1794, the citizens of Easton held 
a public meeting in the court honse to consider the educational 
necessities of the town, and as a result a union academy was char- 
tered that year. The pastors of the Latheran and reformed churches 
were to be members of the board of trustees, five additional mem- 
bers were to be chosen from each of those congregations, and the 
remaining members had to be professors of Christianity. 

Easton ig educationally distinguished in several ways. It has, so 
far as we can learn, the longest-in-service superintendent in the 
country, and he is one of the most ¢fficient as well. He is a native 
of Easton (December 6, 1829), was educated in tke first public 
school organized in the city, and greduated from Lafayette Col- 
lege of that city in 1848, and from Princeton Seminary. He was a 
tutor in the college, and principal of an academy in New Jersey. 
In 1853, he was elected superintendent of schools in Easton, which 
position he still holds. At that time Easton was the only inde- 
pendent school district in the state, and was the first in Pennsy)- 
vania to inaugurate a system of echool supervision. He has main- 
tained a progressive spirit while retaining the old-time habit of 
following the course of the individual pupils, watching with almost 

a father’s devotion the career of the graduates. One of the high 
school teachers, who knows him well, thus speaks of him: ‘“‘ Mr. 
Cottingham is a man of strong physical and mental powers. He 
possesses rare self-control. His manners are unassuming, while he 
ia thoroughly courteous towerd all with whom he comes in contact. 
He performs the various duties of his office with an exemplary 
impartiality, but a quiet decision, that makes him a power for good 
to the public in general, as well as to the individual pupils under 
his control.” 


; La‘ayette College is the great attraction of the city. It has 
EDITOR’S PENNSYLVANIA LETTER. student enrollment of upwards of 300 each year, and has ede 


no reduction from the times. It has a faculty of twenty-six, which 
means almost one for every ten students, which is among the first 
jn this rank in the country. Its expenses, $42,000, are paid prac- 
tically in thirds from the tuition, the endowments, and from annnal 
gifts. It has always made the preparstion for teaching one of its 
leading characteristics. The first building in the state for the 
special traininz of teachers was erected here in 1838, eleven 
years before the beginning of the great professional work of Mr. 
Wickersham at Millersville. 


THE SECTARIAN CONTROVERSY IN 
LONDON. 


The London school board election, which comes towards 
the end of November, is exciting more widespread interest 
than any school election since the passage of the Forster 
education act in 1871. The controversy, as is even more 
generally the case in England than in the United States, 
is over a religious question. 

Previous to 1870, the government had regularly ex- 
tended considerable financial help towards supporting the 
schools managed by the established church, and also 
those controlled by the non-sectarian organization for ex- 
tending popular education. The act of 1870 continued 
the annual grants of money as previously made, and 
aimed at providing school boards only in places where 
the existing schools obviously failed to meet the needs of 
the locality. Board schools, where established, were to 
be maintained partly by government grants, similar to the 
grants which already supplemerted private subscription 
in other places, and partly by local taxes levied by the 
boards. The managers of the voluntary, or semi-private, 
schools were empowered to continue whatever religious 
teaching they had been giving. This enabled the Church 
of England schools to continue the instruction in the doc- 
trines of the established church, as before, except that 
the “conscience clause” allowed parents to withdraw 
their children while the religious instruction was being 
given, if they objected to these doctrines. In London the 
education department directed such arrangements of the 
time tables as would facilitate these withdrawals. As for 
the new board schools, each board decided for itself 
whether it would have Bible teaching or not. The act 
of 1870 stipulated merely that no religious catechism or 
religieus formulary, distinctive of any particular denomi- 
nation, should be taught. There are now considerably 
over 2,000 school boards, and in only ninety-one has 
Bible teaching been ruled ont. 

The London board in 1871 decided at once in favor of 
Bible teaching, establishing its rule that “ The Bible shall 
be read, and there shall be given such explanation and 
such instruction therefrom in the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion and morality as are suited to the capacities 
of children ; provided always that in such explanation and 
instruction the provisions of the conscience clause and the 
Cowper-Temple clause forbidding the distinctive teaching 
of any particular denomination be strictly observed both 
in letter and in spirit. 

The Clerical party in the board had been gaining 
strength since 1885, but the first intimation that this re- 
ligious rule was in danger came in the fall of 1892, when 
a member of the board complained, in a letter to the lead- 
ing organ of the Church of England, that the teachers 
were neglecting to teach the doctrine of the Trinity. A 
week later the conflict began in the board, which was con- 
tinued until March 15 last, when the board, by a vote of 
26 to 21, adopted a circular to the teachers stating the 
principles of the Christian religion, as understood by the 
board, included “a belief in God the Father, as our Cre- 
ator, in God the Son, as our Redeemer, and in God the 
Holy Ghost, as our Sanctifier.” 

This circular is the basis upon which the coming elec- 
tion is being fought. The opposition, headed, of course, 
by the Nonconformists, declares that the circular is a re- 
flection upon the previous practice of the teachers ; that it 
implies the imposition of religious tests for teachers, 
which is contrary to the spirit of modern education, and 
is likely to lower the standard of efficiency in the teaching 
staff; and that it endangers the spirit of the compromise 
of 1871, which has worked satisfactorily, and commanded 
the confidence of the ratepayers. The teachers object 
to the implied religious test, declaring that, although the 
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free to decide whether or not he will give Bible instruc- 
tion in the spirit of the circular, this option cannot in 
reality amount to anything “A teacher who will con. 
form will be more usefol than one who will not, and in 
the end the former will have his reward in better pay and 
quicker promotion. A new kind of dissent will be 
started, and the school board Nonconformists will find 
themselves drifting out of the swim of professional ad- 
vancement.” 

Nearly half the 7,000 teachers employed by the Lon- 
don board have petitioned for the withdrawal of the cir 
cular, and their petition has become the specific question 
on which the campaign is being fought. Although the 
Clericals are contending against an almost unanimous 
opposition from the press, conservative as well as other 
papers tupporting the progressive party, they are mak- 
ing a strong fight, and seem confident of securing a popu- 
lar endorrement of the circular. The trouble, according 
to the Nation, from which these facts have been taken, 
is that the Clerical party has always posed as the party of 
economy, and has had a lower school rate since it secured 
control of the London board. The unsectarian party 
insist that any saving has been effected by a policy of 
starving the schools. This may be true, and some of the 
schools understaffed, but the well-to-do London rate- 
payer does not send his children to the board schools. 
He is generally opposed to the progressive ideas which 
dominate the unsectarian party, and without troubling to 
think out the right or the wrong of the Trinitarian con- 
troversy, he is very likely to vote for the Clerical candi- 
dates. 


WHAT CAN BE ELIMINATED? 


(Address of Mr. WINSHIP before the Middiesex Schoolmasters’ 
Club, Boston, November 10, 1894 ] 

So much is coming into the schools that something 
must go out. That is settled. What and how much 
shall be eliminated? It is eminently wise to “go slow.” 
Much that has crowded itself in, and more that would 
like to crowd itself in, is sheer nonsense. The more 
difficult it is to find time for the new, the more closely 
shall we challenge its claims. 

It is not the indispensable alone that is to be retained, 
bat merely the useless that is to go This is a distinction 
that is vital. What is there that is indispensable in 
school work? It is a time-worn argument that few of us 
have any real use for arithmetic out of school. President 
Eliot was fond of saying three years ago that he bad had 
no occasion to use anything worth mentioning of anything 
ever taught in geography, saying, practically, that if he 
could get on without it, the rest of the world probably 
could. We are always hearing of how little grammar 
any of the classic writers ever knew, and of how little of 
it any of the standard writers and orators of to-day know. 
In this day of stenograpby and typewriting, how little 
absolute need is there for spelling a large number of 
words. A year ago and a little more, the bell boy in a 
Chicago hotel, a bright fellow, with slight educational ad. 
vantages, bad a desire to come to Boston, and wrote me 
to know if I would furnish him with transportation, sleep- 
ing-ear and dining-car luxuries —I am not referring to 
the “cheek” of the boy, — and he sent me one of the 
neatest, most gentlemanly, business-like letters it was 
ever my privilege to receive—but it was dictated to a 
atenographic typewriter who had an office in a neighbor- 
ing hotel. Had he written the letter himself, it would 
have gone into the wastebarket after a glance. That 
boy will get en very well without vertical penmanship or 
much of a spelling-book. 

One of the most cultured teachers that I know, a high- 
school teacher on a large salary, is rather proud of the 
fact that she has never cumbered her mind with the 
names of any flowers, and one of the brightest scholars I 
know boasts of the fact that he has never wasted time on 
any of the sciences or natural sciences. There is almost 
nothing that is indispensable. But that whole line of 
argument is both vague and vicious. It means nothing 
and accomplishes nothing. There is no claim that we 
are teaching only indispensables, ‘There are results to be 
attained, and we use subjects that may be usefal in the 
attainment of those ends. The useless must go, but it is 
quite a different statement than that only the indis- 
pensable shall be retained. 


There should be the least disturbance possible to the 
ordinary school plans in adapting ourselves to the new 
requirements. We should eliminate the least valuable to 
get time and strength for new results by new subjects. 
This ought to be perfectly easy when we remember that 
we have expanded the original idea of a three months’ 
school for four or five winters into a ten-months’ school 
for nine or ten years. A good story, old it may be, but 
good, nevertheless, illustrates the misappropriation of the 
original reverence for reading and arithmetic in the short- 
term school. The owner of a goat was greatly exercised 
at receiving on his tax bill an item of $8.00 for his goat, 
that only cost him $600. He remonstrated that the tax 
itself was more than the animal was ever worth, when he 
was assured that the tax was $8.00 on all goats, provided 
for by a special ordinance which reads, “Any man having 
property abutting on the highway shall be taxed $2 00 
for every running foot.” That is slightly more ridicu- 
lous than the giving of as much time to arithmetic and 
reading on the present plan as we gave on the old, and 
this at a time when almost no one uses arithmetic, 
whereas every man used it in those days. Arithmetic, 
as we know it to-day, has three distinct phases, the 
processes, the information, and the discipline. 

There is a substantial agreement that the pupils should 
all add. subtract, multiply, and divide whole numbers and 
small fractions correctly, accurately, and as naturally and 
rhythmically as they read. They should also know how 
to use percentage and compute interest and discount. 
The information of arithmetic is in the tables, which 
should be early learned and forever remembered ; com- 
mercial paper, so called ; taxes, insurance, mensuration, 
ete. There is a well-defined demand for more of all this 
than is now taught. 

The discipline is not so simple a matter to attain. 
There are three classes of pupils as relates to the disci- 
pline in this subject. Thera are arithmetical geniuses, 
non-arithmeticians, and anti-arithmeticians. These 
phrases are coined to express my thought. The first 
of these revels in the luxury of numbers. He knows 
more of the subject at ten than the rest of the class will 
know upon graduation. He finds algebra and geometry 
mere games with which to while away a little time. To 
such there is no appreciable value in the “discipline ” 
they get from mathematics. It has not yet been shown 
that this genius is any more likely to be intellectually bril- 
liant in other things than the genius in literature, in pen- 
manship, in drawing, or in music. The third, or anti- 
arithmetician, gets no discipline, but much vexation of 
spirit, out of any effort at discipline. All serious pres- 
sure in this direction works with the child much as it does 
to keep nagging a horse. But discipline has its perfect 
work with the great majority of the class, who, though 
not geniuses, have mathematical possibilities. These are 
strengthened in mind, are made mentally vigorous by the 
training they get, and this can be made profitable in 
arithmetic, algebra, or geometry. It makes little differ- 
ence whether the training comes through problems, fac- 
toring, percentage, ete , which have limitless possibilities, 
or in the so called higher mathematics. 

The eliminations are to be of two kinds: First of all, 
those things upon which time is woree than wasted, be- 
cause the child already knows it or will know it when he 
knows a little more of the world, as 3-+-1—4, 4+4-1= 
5, ete. Weeks are literally devoted in any “ well ordered 
school ” to teaching the various “ones” in addition, sub- 
traction, etc., when only a feeble-minded child will ever 
know four marbles or five cherries without knowing that 
it is one more than the next Jower number and one less 
than the next higher. There is much elimination of this 
kind possible. Another more important elimination is 
the process feature of problems. The discipline in prob- 
lems is in stating the solution, not in finding the answer. 
Indeed, the discipline is largely dissipated when one 
knows that he is to work it out. If the answer is wrong, 
he does not know whether the error is in the process or in 
the thinking. One can state many problems while he is 
“working” one, and the discipline is in the former and 
not in the latter. He will get from two to five times as 
much discipline if he does not find the answer as if he 
does, and it will be several times more valuable, in 
that it requires him to be absolutely confident of his 
thinking. 

But the second and more important phase of elimina- 
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tion is the discrimination in favor of anti-arithmetical 
minds. For the genius I would search far and near for 
more worlds for him to conquer. For the ordinary 
pupil I would have him take all the work there is in the 
text-book, which, by the way, should have abundance of 
work, rather than a limited amount. Bat for the other 
class, the mind that is antagonistic to arithmetic, we 
should eliminate the least common multiple, the greatest 
common divisor, nearly everything in decimals and de- 
nominate numbers, all large whole numbers and all com- 
plications in fractions. The end sought is discrimina- 
tion and the adaptation of the elimination to the mental 
strength and affiliation of the child. This is as true in 
other subjects as in arithmetic. 

In language there are three things to be kept in mind. 
We are to furnish opportunity. to secure facility, and 
provide standards. In the early years the children are 
to talk as naturally in school as out, and to say what 
they have to shy as easily with pen as with the tongue. 
Facility is to be secured through a sufficient variety of 
topics and intensity of inspiration. There is nothing to 
eliminate in either of these directions as yet, except the 
nonsense. 

The standard for some time is merely the teacher’s 
assurance that the right way is to say, “ Between you and 
me,” “He said it was J,” etc. As soon as it can be reas- 
onably done, the pupils are to be the standard in some 
things; i ¢., after the teacher has had a svfficient num- 
ber of cases of discrimination between the “I” and the 
“me,” he can appeal to the class to know which is right 
ina given case. This soon develops of itself a differ- 
ence of opinion which the teacher ought not to settle, but 
the pupil should be taught togo to the grammar. The 
grammar ought not to be an eliminated text-book, but a 
very complete one, more like a lexicon than a voeabalary 
in the last pages of a Latin or Greek classic. The gram- 
mar should be used, as the dictionary is, as authority for 
along time before there is any thought of studying it, 
and when at last it is studied it should be for the pur- 
pose of classifying its information and of emphasizing 
and memorizing the essentials. 

In reading the child should learn how to read in the 
first three or four years, and thereafter the reading les- 
son should be eliminated and the reading done as needed 
in connection with the lessons in geography, history, lit- 
erature, nature study, physiology, civics, commercial 
arithmetic, conduct, ete. 

Geography is the most capable of all subjects perhaps 
of being eliminated. The moulding board can be largely 
eliminated. It is a nice plaything where there is nothing 
else to do, and for the babv-pupils it is all well enongh, 
but as a whole it is the faddest fad of the age, and will 
soon go where the production maps always go, after two 
or three years of amusement. It makes one “tired” to 
see children in the region of the White or Green moun- 
tains, of the Berkshire hills, or of the Alleghanys mould- 
ing mountains out of sand in order to know what a 
mountain is. 

The definitions in geography should be almost entirely 
eliminated. Definitions are valuable in critical scholar- 
ship, but not in general information. The things we 
know best we never define. The definition is for use 
when we are not quite sure of the distinction between 
two or more things. Away with the definitions of 
island, cape, bay, gulf, Jake, river, etc. Geography is a 
study of tangible realities. As soon asa cbild bas the 
maturity and experience, and looks at maps and pictures, ; 
talks and reads, he knows the terms and conditions in — 
geography. This is a subject out of which all the non- 
sense should be taken at once, and into which we can put 
profitably enough to fill every spare minute that is not 
absolutely required by other subjects. 

In a word, eliminate machinery that is out of date, the 
dead matter in the system, the silly and senseless feat- 
ures that have floated in as froth on the eurface of the 
newness. Think for yourself, discriminate sharply, 
banish your prejudices, curb your pride in the thing you 
have done so long or have introduced so recently, and 
then, with an eye single to the greatest good of each 
child, eliminate courageously, worship no subject, have no 
superstitious reverence for anything in sehool, but appre- 
ciate that the teacher’s responsibility for the child’s future 
is second only to the sacred trust that heaven has con- 
ferred upon the parent. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this Copertmens are requested to send 
eir correct names and addresses ntributions, not necessarily 
direct any personal corre- 


th with co 
tor use, but that we may know to whom to 
spondence. 1 


BRYANT’S INDEX EXPURGATORIUS. 


To"'C."’: The Writer has jast given this list of words and 
phrases forbidden by Bryant to be used in the paper called Bryant’s 
Index Expurgatorius, for which you ask. We quote therefrom : 


Over and above (for ‘‘ more than ’’). 
Artiste (for ‘‘ artist.’’). 


Beat (for ‘‘ defeat ’’). 

Bagging (for “ captaring ’’). 

Balance (for “ remainder ’’). 

Banquet (for ‘‘dinner’’ or ‘‘ supper ’’). 


us. 
Casket (for “ coffin’’). 


porary (for ‘‘ contemporary ’’). 
Couple (for ‘‘ two’’). 
Darkey (for “‘ negro’’). 
ped a yesterday (for ‘‘ the day before yesterday ’’). 
Decrease (as a verb). 
Democracy (applied to a political party). 
Develop (for ‘* expose ’’). 
Devouring element (for ‘‘ fire’’). 
Donate. 
Employé. 
Enacted (for ‘‘ acted ’’). 
Endorse (for ‘‘ approve ’’) 
Ea route. 


(for “‘ is graduated ’’). 
fo (for “ gentlemen ’’). 


on. 
House (for House of Representatives’). 
Inaugurate (for ‘‘ begin’’). 

In our midst. 

Item (for “‘ particle,’’ extract,” or ‘‘ 

Is being done, and all passives of this form. 
Jeopardize. 

Jubilant (for “ rejoicing '’). 


Juvenile (for boy’’). 
Lady (for ‘‘ wife ’’). 


Loafer. 
Loan or loaned (for “‘ lend ’’ or “‘ lent’’), 
Located. 
Majority (relating to places or circumstances, for ‘‘ most ’’). 
Mrs. President, Mrs. Governor, Mrs. General, and all similar 
Matual (for ‘‘ common ’’), [titles. 
Official (for ‘‘ officer ’’). 
Ovation. 
On yesterday. 
Over his signature. 
Pants (for ‘‘ pantaloons’’), 
Parties (for “ persons’’). 
‘ast two wee or ** two ”? and all similar 
sions relating to a definite time). — mare’ 
Poetess. 
Portion (for ‘‘ part ’’). 
Posted (for “informed ’’). 
Progress (for ‘* advanced ’’). 
Reliable (for ‘‘ trustworthy ’’). 
Rendition (for performance ’’). 
Repudiate (for reject’’ or ‘ disown ’’). 
* Retire (as an active verb). 
e (for part *’). 
Ronughs. 


Rowdies. 

Secesh. 

Sensation (for ‘‘ noteworthy event ’’). 
Standpoint (for ‘‘ point of view ’’). 

Start, in the sense of setting out. 

State (for ‘‘ say’’). 

Taboo. 

Talent (for “ talents’’ or ‘‘ ability ’’). 
Talented. 

Tapis. 

The deceased. 
War (for “‘ dispute ”’ or ‘‘ disagreement '’). 


METHODS IN INTEREST —A CORRECTION. 


An error was made in the eighth method in my article in the 
the principal multiplied by the time in months, maltiplied by the 
rate per cent. and divided by the number of montha in a year. 

W. Exuis Wiser. 


WILD ANIMALS IN VERMONT. 


Vermont has strictly protected her wild animals by law until 
these denizens have come to feel very much at home. They have 
failed to appreciate their freedom, and, of late, have been making 
predatory visite to the farmers’ stock-yards and grain fields. Deer 
in large numbers have belied their poetical characterization of 
timidity, and have boldly approached, and even taken possession of, 
the pasture lands, grazing and herding among the domestic ani- 
mals. Bears, too, are frequent visitors of the orchards, and are 
very tame, unless aroused to anger in behalf of their cubs. The 
depredations of these animals have become so annoying that the 
farmers are rising in protest. The sportsmen will have a rare 
huating ground if the laws are modified in response to the farmers’ 
appeal. 


THE “GERRYMANDER.” 


There is one word in the political dictionary which is frequently 
used, but its meaning is not thoroughly understood by many: it is 
‘*Gerrymander.”” Very often it is said that this or that district 
has been ‘‘ Gerrymandered ’’ in some one’s interest, which indi- 
cates that things have not been conducted according to Hoyle, but 
farther than that folks are not interested to ascertain the real sig- 
nificance of ‘‘ Gerrymandering.’’ The Record will enlighten them. 

The legislature proceeded to rearrange the districts of the state. 
They divided counties in opposition to the protests of the Federal- 
ists, and those of Essex and Worcester were so divided as to form 
a Democratic majority in each of those federal counties, without any 
apparent regard to convenience or propriety. The work was sanc- 
tioned and became a law by the signature of Governor Gerry, for 
which act the opposition severely castigated him through the news- 
papers and at public meetings. 

The origin of the word dates back to 1812, and the history of it 
is briefly told. After a bitter contest for power in Massachusetts 
between the Federalists and ‘Democrats, the latter succeeded, in 
1811, in electing their candidate for governor,— Elbridge Gerry,— 
and a majority of both houses of the legislature. 

In order to secure the election of United States senators in the 
future, it was important to perpetuate this possession of power, and 
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measures were taken to retain a Democratic majority in the state 
senate in all future years. Thesenatorial districts had been formed 
without any division of counties. This arrangement, for the pur- 
pose alluded to, was now disturbed. , 

Rassell, the veteran editor of the Boston Sentinel, who had fought 
against the scheme, took a map of Essex county, and designated 
by particalar coloring the towns thus selected. and hung it up in 
his editorial room. One day Gilbert Stuart, the eminent painter, 
looked at the map, and said the towns which Rassell had thus dis- 
tinguished resembled some monstrous animal. He took a pencil, 
and with a few touches represented a head, wings, claws, and tail. 

‘*There,’’ said Stuart, ‘‘ that will do for a salamander.’ Ras- 
sell, who was busy with his pen. looked up at the hideous figure and 
exclaimed: ‘‘Sslamander! Call it Gerry-mander.’’? The word 
waa immediately adopted into the political vocabulary as a term of 
reproach for those who change boundaries of districts for a partisan 
purpose. — Boston Record. 


POPULAR EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


Some recent stati:tics from the census office of India state that 
out of a total population, in the British provinces, of 117,494,014 
males and 113 406,669 females, 3.517,778 males and 168,274 fe- 
males are receiving elementary instruction, and that 9,471,663 
males and 461,955 females are able to read and write, though not 
now under instruction. These figures present a trifle better show- 
ing if the number of children below five years of age, the school- 
going age, is deducted. This gives as the percentage of illiterate 
males, 87.12 per cent., and of illiterate females, 99 35 per cent’ 
In the provinces of India proper, the proportion of illiterate males, 
per 1,000 of inhabitants, is nowhere below 850, and of females no- 


where below 990. In Lower and Upper Burmah the illiterate 
males constitute 557 and 538 parts, respectively, of every 1,000 of 
population. This surprising result is doubtles: due in part to the 
impossibility of making any census complete, but it is aleo accounted 
for by the religious system of the country. Buddhism there de- 
mands that every boy should spend a certain number of years under 
instraction in a monastery, and the establishment of these institu- 
tions being an act of religious merit, leading to substantial benefit 
in the next incarnation of the pious founders, is a usual method of 
disposing of wealth, the accumulation of which is reprobated in the 
tenets of the local faith. 


HISTORY OF STARK COUNTY INSTITUTE. 


Rev. G. W. Henning, in an historical address read at the Stark 
County Institute at Louisville in August, said that the first insti- 
tute of the county was at Canton in 1849, and the leading instructor 
was that apostle of education, Louis Andrews, who made a great plea 
for union schools, to which the state was then a stranger. In 1850 
it met at Massillon; in 1851, at Mt. Union; in 1852, at Parise. At 
this last the instructors were O. N. Hartshorn, Alfred Holbrook, 
Thomas W. Harvey, I. 0. Chapman, Dr. Bowen, and Jane M. 
Becket. In 1853 the institute met at Marlboro’, and in 1854, at 
Minerva, after which there was a ten-years’ rest. In 1865 the 


present Stark County Teachers’ Association was orgenized, and 
has met — and has always been a success. Rev. Mr. Hen- 
ning wae upon the committee on reorganization rarel 
missed meeting in the thirty years. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Foor-Baut Facts anp Figures. Compiled by Walter 

Camp. 237 pp. 

Perhaps it is fortunate that Mr. Camp had collected his material 
and prepared this ‘‘ symposium of expert opinions on the place of 
foot-ball in American athletics ’’ before the present season opened 
at Harvard, for as all Harvard men tell each other when foot-bal| 
is mentioned, although nobody may have been burt- during the past 
day or two, there are six collar bones broken, and a broken leg, 
and some of us have forgotten just what other serious accidents 
have happened to candidates for the foot-ball team since the season 
epened. But then, this is only one educational institution and the 
bad lack,—this sort of hard Juck,—seems all to bave come to Har- 
vard this year. A year ago, Yale bad almost as bad a time of it, 
And it may be due to the fact that the Harvard men are trying an 
experiment, as has happened before. And as heretofore, the ex- 
periment may not enable them to win the Yale game, but it is very 
certain, as others before thie, to mean a great deal to the progress 
of the science and art of playing foot ball. 

It ie a trifle difficult to begin a defence of foot-ball after thie 
preface. But for all the accidents at Cambridge this month past, 
foot- ball is nevertheless the beat athletic game now played at the 
leading universities, all things considered. Mr. Camp, in the 
opinions and statistics collected for this book, shows that the game 
is no more dangerous than a good many other things ; swimming and 
horseback riding, or even moonl:ght canoeing, and driv‘ng in a 
buggy. This is no excuse of course, for we ought te eliminate every 
possible element of physical misadv-nture, and comparisons beside, 
are not nice, nor do they prove anything. Foot-ball does not need 
any defence. Any one who has played the game, or who has seen 
game after game between trained teams, or beet of all, who bas 
had the privilege of knowing the men who have been trained for 
these games, in society, in goodfellowship, anywhere, or in class- 
room work; anyone who knows the sort of character which fellows 
get by the hard, scientific, definite training of a feot-ball season— 
which cheracters are sometimes diffarent from the theoretical de- 
scriptions which even the devotees of the game mske up—may be 
relied on to stand by the game when it is attacked. Foot: ball is 
not a perfect schoolboy sport, by a long ways, but it is getting better 
every Thanksgiving day. Just one complaint about Mr. Camp’s 
book. There is a picture on the front cover of a foot-ball player, 
who may be pictured in the act of making a punt, because this is a 
kicking year. Bat ordinary readers will think he is catching the 
ball. If Mr. Walter Camp saw a player at Yale or at Stanford, 
catch a foot-ball that way, that man would lose his appetite before 
Mr. Camp got through with him. There isa danger that this picture 
may give amateur players a wrong notion of proper form in catch- 
ing a foot-ball. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 


CostumEs or Times. By Alice Morse Earle. 

Cloth. 264 pp. Price, $1.25. 

No other historical writer has spent so much time among old let- 
ters, wills, inventories of estates, court records. and eighteenth 
century newspapers of New Eogland as Alice Morse Earle, and 
she has devoted herself to this researsh with more patience and 
skill than any other author. She has worked from a di ff:rent 
standpoint than other authors. Mre. Earle delights in these old 
records, with their quaint terms and curious items; she has not 
been searching for proof of anything, but has merely sought to 
know the people themselves, the way thev lived, and what they 
thought. She has entered into their life. Even the advertisemente 
of those early days have had a charm for her historical eye. The 
author has a wonderful memory, or rather attention, for she sees the 
life about which she studice with sach vividasss that she can no more 
forget what was for sale in one of the shops of one hundred and 
fifty years ago than of the store in which she was this morning. 
She sees clearly how people were dressed, and what they were do- 
ing; knows every man’s uncles, cousins, and aunts when once she 
has read about them. 

What she sees she can make her readers see and evjoy. This book 
is a fascinating book, but it is more — it is relisble. The author is 
as authentic as she is entertaining, and has proved conclasively the 
utter wortblessness of the previous works on the costumes of that 
period, even by French and English authors. It is fairly cunclu- 
sive proof that they are wrong when she cites an advertisement of 
a fashionable garment in Boston ten years before they say it was 
introduced into London and Perris. It is useless to try to describe 
the costumes of which she speaks at length. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, New Yorks. 


Srconp Boox 1n PaystoLocy Hyarenr. By J. 

M. Koeliogg. 291 pp. 80 cents. 

Dr. Kellogg has been more than ordinarily successfal in meeting 
the requirements of a good text-book in physiology and hygiene in 
preparing this manual. The arrangement is such as to commend 
itself to practical school teachers, with its short chapters, divided 
into brief, clear, concise paragraphs, and frequent sammaries and 
questions for review. Dr. Kellogg’s wide acquaintance and study of 
hia subject is ample surety for the value of his matter, which ise made 
doubly sure by the caution which he shows in making dogmatic 
statements without accompanying evidence. The most significant 
thing about the book is the proportionate space devoted to the sub- 
jects of digestion and to the physiology of the nervoussystem. In 
the latter portion, many teachers who have dipped, or been dipped, 
into the elements of psychology will discover the real bearing and 
= of eome of the things which have been told and taught 

m. 


MACMILLAN & CO., NEw YorK. 


Cuaucer’s Cantersury Edited by Alfred W. 
Pollard. Two volumes, 465 and 475 pp. Price, $300, The 
Eversley Series. 

For the purposes of the reader who wishes to read Chaucer as he 
reads Shakespeare, and Wordsworth, and Browning, for the pure 
pleasure of feeling the inspiration which comes from familiarity 
with the master artisans in English literature, this new edition 
could hardly be surpassed. Mr. Pollard undertook to prepare 
a text of Chaucer, with the idea of bringing out, with Mr. Farni- 
val’s codperation, a final edition of the works of Chaucer, but this 
task was surrendered, most wisely, to Professor Skeat. Instead of 
thie, Mr. Pollard set about preparing a reader’s edition, and for 
thie work he ia almost as well fitted as Mr. Skeat is for the other. 
It is not at all certain which is doing the greater service for English 
literature, or for the culture of the English reading people. The 
text which Mr. Pollard gives is, for the reader’s purposes, pretty 
eur-ly the best one. It is an original text, in the main, and where the 
text is altered, the changes are such as occur in other manuscripts, 
and not the suggestions of modern students. The notes are placed 
at the foot of the page, easy of access, and are supplemented by ® 
glossary of the words which would otherwise have to be repeated 


Aspirant. 
Authoress. 
Claimed (for ‘‘ asserted ’’). 
Collided. 
Commence (for “ begin ’’). 
Compete. 
Cor:éze (for procession ’’). 
Ay 
K 
hh 
\ 
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Last (for ‘‘ latest ’’). 
Lengthy (for ‘‘long’’). ene 
Leniency (for “ lenity’’). Mt 
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on every few pages. Even the words of the glossary are given i 

the notes where the first occur. The publishers have Sealine 
editor’s efforts to provide a book for readers, and the manufacture 
ie all that the critical lover of good book-making could ask. There 
are one 0° two faults to be found, which would appear almost in- 
explicable if Mr. Pollard hed not told us how he came to prepare 
this edition. ‘The footnotes contain more than their share, perbaps 

of variant readings, though these are not at all obtrusive, and after 
the provecation of the first half dozen pages, the reader soon learns 
to ignore them. The references to the authorities for the different 
readings have been carefully reduced to a minimum of space, A 
more serious complaint concerns the effort, inthe Knight’s Tale to, 
show how much Chaucer improved upon the original treatment 
from which he drew his story. Mr. Po!la:d has worked out the 
poet’s indebtedness, and his growing freedom and restraint, with 
mach skill and careful research. His conclusions form a most in- 
teresting portion of the introduction with which he prefaces the 
first volume, and they might pro; erly form part of a paper before 
the Chaucer society, but when he carries his interest in this study so 
faras to dot and mark lines in this particular text of Chancer’s 
tales, it becomes nuisance. Fortunately, Mr Pollard’s researches 
are only applied here to a single tale. These are merely com- 
of this is the edition of the 

avterbury Tales ’’ which many readers of Chau 
sake and theirs, will choose to own. i hoa 


PLANE Trigonometry. By S. L. Loney. pp. 480. 
pd wr’ II., ANALYTICAL TRIGONOMETRY. pp. 295 to 
There is little that can be said of this admirable, comprehensive 

treatment of the subject of plane trigonometry, beyond the an- 
nouncement of the title and the publishers. Issued by the Cam- 
bridge University Press, Professor Loney’s work has all the advant- 
ages of cavefal preparation, critical editorial approval, and the best 
possible manufacture. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


Makers oF Our Country. By Edward S. Ellis. In- 
troduction price, 60 cents. 

This new departure in the matter of supplementary reading pre- 
senta thoroughly readable, simple, and fascinating accounts of the 
important incidents in the lives of DeSoto, Hudson, Miles Standish, 
LaSalle, Eli Whitney, S. F. B. Morse, Thomas A. Edison, J. C. 
F:émont, James Roberteon, John Sevier, and all the regulation 
American characters, from Colambns to Grant. There are fine 
portraits of the most of the men, and other interesting illustrations. 

There are evidences that this supplementary reading drift is to 
b> from nature to men. Personality is to play an important part 
in the ethical work of the near fature, and this book, practically a 
in this direction, has a great mission, which it is sure to 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Boston. 


LABORATORY MANUAL IN ELEMENTARY Brotoay. For 
reparatory and high schoole. Science Text-Book Series. By 
anuel R. Boyer. Cloth. 235 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

Thie ie a decidedly helpful book, meeting more widely than eny 
we have seen the demand for nature study in the preparatory 
schools along the same general line that is s0 popular in elementary 
schools. While its title indicates that it is a scientific t xt-book, 
an examination shows that it is an eminently popular hand-bo k 
on the habitat, general appearance, structure, organs, and functions 
of amoeba, fresh-water sponge, fresh-water hydra, ster fish, esrth 
worm, cray fish, grasshopper, fresh-water mussel, river perch, 
frog, pigeon, turtle, and cat among the animals, and a large num- 
ber of vegetables. It is impossible for the reviewer to indicate the 
clear, concise, and yet complete presentation that each of these re- 
ceives. The work is genuinely popularized without saffering in the 


least scientifically. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


ABANDONING AN ApopTrEp Farm. By Kate Sanborn. 

Cloth 185 pp. 

Mies Savborn is a anique literary character. She does not write 
novels, history, essays, text-books, critiques, nor books of travel. 
She has created a Sanbornese literature. Howells observes, Miss 
Sanborn experiences; Richard Harding Davis goes among the 
characters of which he is to write, Miss Sanborn trades with them ; 
Mary E. Wilkins bas seen such people as she describes, Miss San- 
born is looking at them while she writes. She is a reporter for 
permanent revenue. Miss Sanborn was born at a country college, 
and never entirely loses the flavor of thore girlhood days with the 
Dartmoath boys, which cives spice and vivacity to her style. Her 
winter home is in New York city, where she has long lived in the 
‘social swim,’’ so that she appreciates what city people do not 
know of country life. She can caricature the eccentricities of 
couatry men and women in their economics, prejudices, and eti- 
quette so skilfally that it is more fact than fancy, and can do it 
with more of fan than mischief. Her books are more readable than 
“ Cape Cod Folke,” and at the same time are wholly lacking in 
vindictiveness. 

Miss Sanborn writes good English, is always good-natured, looks 
every character and experience ‘‘eqaare in the face,” and expresses 
hor opinion without fear or favor. The one ruling passion of her 
bpen is to e readable, is never to be dall. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracusz, N. Y. 


Hanp-BooK FOR ScHOOL TRUSTEES OF THE STATE OF 
New York. By C. W. Bardeen. 93 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
There have been many more changes in school laws during the 

past few years than for many years previous to that time, and 

they have been somewhat radical in their character, so that every 
school official needs to have a hand book of school laws. Mr. 

Bardeen has done the public a service in iseuing for several of the 

states, in uniform style. hand-books of school laws. — : 
Thie work for New York trustees is complete, reliable, and in- 

dispensable to one who would do efficient service. It is worth its 
price to any educator to bave in his library. 


L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


Yawoos Strauss’ Serres “Der Oak und der Vine,” 
Vas Marriage » Failure ?’’ ‘‘ Leedle Yaweob Strauss,” and 
Yaweob’s Dribulations.’”” Charles Follen Adame Yaw- 

cob Strauss’’). Price per booklet, 25 cents. : 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in a personal note to the author re- 
garding his last book of poems, said: ‘I hope your genial and 
always welcome bumor will long continue to delight the world, to 

© phenomenal success of the recent publication, ‘‘ Dot Lon 

Handled Dipper,” has led the publishers to secure from the peel 
four more of his most popular poems, which they here pregent indi- 
vidually, in booklet form, each one being copiously illustrated in 
color, and also containing a balf-tone portrait of the author, and 
bound in a handsome cover design in colors. ‘‘ Yawcob’s Dribula. 
tions ”’ is sequel to Leedle Yawoob Strauss,’ and portrays the 
experiences of Yawoob when he has reached manhood’s estate. 


FLOOD & VINCENT, Pa. 
Books of the Chantauqua Literary and Scientific Circle for 1894-5 : 


Tae oF THE EnGuiso Nation. (Illustrated. ) 
Katharine Coman, professor of history in Wellesley College. $1. 


Tae NineteentH Century. (lIllustrated.) H. P. Jad- 
son, prof-sssr of political science, University of Chicago. $1. 


From Cuavcer To Tennyson. ( With portraits. ) 
Henry A. Beers, professor of Eoglish literature, Yale Univer- 


sity. $1. 
Tae AND Mopern Arr.  (lIlustrated.) 


W. H Goodyear, lecturer to the Brooklyn Institate. $1. 


Wasme AND IN THE 
ustrated.) ‘Alexander Winchell, late fessor geology, 


Tue Cuavravguan. (12 numbers, illustrated.) $2. 


The C. L. 8. C. bas had a success never attained by any other 
organization for the encouragement of self-help, or home study, 
and ite success has been genuine. It promotes habits of good 
reading and effective stady in history, literature, science, and art. 
It gives those whose edacational advantages have been limited a 
good opportanity to acquire knowledge in a way that develops close, 
connected, persistent thimkiog. It offers a definite four years’ 
course, with each year’s eourse complete in iteelf. It offers specific 
books, usually new for each four years, allots the time for daily 
atady, publishes an iavalaable magazine, — The Chautauquan, — 
gron‘e certificates, etc. It is the poor man’s school, the sebool of 
those who in youth could not, or did not, get a college course. 
Without making any claiw to being a college. it is a healthy sub- 
atitute for those who coald not have such. While it does not give 
college knowledge or discipline, it gives much of both that is worth 
getting. The volumes this year are new and highly creditable to 
the mavagement. They are worth their price for any student, 
even though he be not a Chautauquan. 


Howe ts’ delightful little farce, “The Garroters,”’ is 
the latest issue in Harper's ‘‘ Black and White’ series (90 pp. ; 
price, 50 cents). Although the garroter is no longer a common ac- 
quaintance of those who chance to stroll across Boston common, 
the Boston people whom Howells’ has played with in thie bit of 
fancy are as real and as entertaining as when they first made our 


acq aaintance. 


Ler & SHEPARD, Boston, have prepared “ The Library 
Ctalogae of Books, Manuscripts. and Prints,’’ which owners of 
libraries will fiad serviceable. It is a blank-book of convenient 
size, ruled, with ‘printed headings, giving columns for title, shelf, 
author, size, date, number of pages, publisher, etc., for each book 
in the library at the end of the catalogue. ; 


Tue Clarendon Press, Oxford, Eng., publish as volume 
XI. of the German classics in the ‘‘ Clarendon Press ’’ series, ed- 
ited with English notes by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D., Holm’s 
‘© Griseldis,’’ a dramatic poem of interest to American students. 
Rarely has any German work, in ite early appearance in this coun- 
try, been so carefully annotated as this. 


BOOKS RECKIVED. 


THE Book OF THE Farr. (Part 16.) Price, $1.00. Chicago: The 


rot Co 
pology. By Sydney Barrington Filiot, M.D. Boston: Arena 


Pupit«hing Co 

A Firat YEAR IN DRAWING. By Henry T. Bailey. Price, 75 
cents. B. ston: Educational Publishing Co. 

‘A DANISH AND DANO-NORWEGIAN GBAMMAR. By P. Groth. A.M. 
Price $1‘0. Boston: D C. Heath & Co. 

THE WRITER. By Professors George L. Raymond and George P. 
Wherler. Price. 90 cents. Boston: Silver. Burdett. & 

THREE Boys ON AN ELECTRICAL BOAT. By John E. Trowbridge. 
Price, $1.00. Boston: Houehton. Mifflin, & Co. 

THE /RIAL AND DE4TH OF JESUS CHRIST. By James Stalker, 
DD. Price, $150. New York: A.C | & Son. 

THE COLLEGE Woman. By Charles Franklin Thwing. Price, 
$100. New York: The Baker & Taylor Company 

ANIMALS’ RIGHTS. By Henry 8 Salt, and an Essay on Vivisection 
in America, by Albert Leffiiogwell, M D.—STORIES FROM ENGLISH 
History By Rev. A.J Church. Price, $1.00 —-SHAKESPEARE’S 
MucH Apo ABOUT NOTHING. Edited by William Aldis Wright. 
Price. 40 cents New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Masocn’s JEWISH TALES. Translated by Harriet L. Cohen. Price. 
$1 00.—THE POWER OF AN ENDLESS LIFE. By Tbomas ©. Ball. 
Price, $100 —— THE PRINCE OF PEACE, By A. W. Ackerman. 
Price. $1.25.—-IN BrrD LanpD. By Leander 8. Keyser. Price, $1.25. 
REMINISCENCES OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER. By George P. A. 
Healy. Price, $1.50 -— BickLas’ TALES FROM THE JEGRAN. 
Translated by Leonard Eckstein Opdycke. Price, $1.00. Chicago: A. 
C. McClurg & Co. 

CHILD HAROLD’s PILGRIMAGE. By Lord Byron. Price, cloth, 
75 cents. Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

SoNGS FROM THE Woops OF MAINE. By Julia H.. May. Price, 
$1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

SAINT AND SINNER. By Fanny May. Price, 50 cents. New York: 


J. 8. Ogilvie Publishing Compavy. 


NATURE STORIES—ANIMAL LIFE. 


By FLORENCE BASS, 


AUTHOR OF 


Nature Stories — Plant Life. 


her animals as children may readily observe for themselves. 


i ch insects or ot 
ote protection employed by animals; their methods of home- 


The lessons aim to give illust:ations of some of the varied means of self- 
building and of caring for their young ; the transformations they undergo; 


and the “tools” with which various animals are provided. 


130 pages. Boards. Illustrated. Price, 35 cts. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


the adaptability to surroundings shown by their coverings 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


BOSTON. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The New England Association of School Superintendents con- 
vened its fifty-fifth meeting in Boston, Friday, November 9. State 
Agent Walton opened the meeting with devotional exercises. The 
Preliminary business was briefly disposed of. The first subject 
brought before the meeting was ‘‘ The Relation of the Principal to 
the Superintendent and to the Teacher.’ 

Superintendent Tice of Waltham, the first speaker, would have 
this relation established upon a basis of cordial aud mutual ocd per- 
ation, with due regard to the rights, duties, powers, and privileges 
pertaining to each position. The legal relation should be defined 
by statate laws, which should regulate the school government ac- 
cording to an organized system, wherein each executive « ffiser 
should have and know his position. The superintendent and prin- 
cipals should be qualified by courage and firmness that should es- 
tablish an authority free from despotism and dogmatism. Good 
instruction should be insured by furnishing good teachers, whose 
work should be ander supervision, but not under control of a supe- 
rior so far as the detaile of her own province were concerned. 
While from the subordivate teacher absolute obedience is due to 
authority, the best methods and means of securing superior instruc- 
tion should be advised in conference with and instruction from the 
superintendent, and the grade teacher should be free to regulate the 
application to the details of her work according to her own jdg- 
ment. The relation of the principal to the grade teacher sbou'd be 
one of mutual helpfulness and courtesy. Systemization would in- 
sure more supervision and tend to promote good instraction for 
every pupil. 

Superiorendent Draper of Lincoln, R. I., opened the discussion. 
The best means of education for the individual child, the speaker 
considers, will reanit from companionship of one broadly educated 
manor woman. To this end the teacher should have liberty to 
exercise his own ideas, being subject to the neceseary restrictions 
of the grade system, and the course of study. To determine these 
restrictions is the province of the superintendent. The superin- 
tendent may delegate authority to the principals, but such author- 
ity should not exceed ite simple and obvious due. When ability 
sanctions, teachers may become special supervisors. It is deemed 
of mutual benefit to employ the teachers as assistants of the su- 
perintendent, 

Saperintendent Whitcomb of Lowell suggested that the princi- 
pals form, with the superintendent, an advisory board. They 
should bs encouraged to feel that they have a share in the responsi- 
bility for the policy of the whole city, and that tney have a vital 
interest in the course of study, as determining the best means of 
instruction for the whole city. The principale should suggest aod 
think for promoting the good of all the schools, and in their united 
service with the superintendents should make of the supervision, 
not @ one-man power, bat jast so many a man-power as there are 
supervisors. 

Saperintendent Mowry of Hyde Park spoke upon the relation 
that shovld exist between the committee and the superintendent. 
The speaker illustrated his remarks from the Boston school policy. 

He deplored the lack of legislation to define the saperiatendent’s 
prerogatives. The « flise of the et perintendent should be ¢xscutive 
and administrative, while the committee should be the direct rep- 
resentative of the people’ The euperintendent’s appointment 
— be permanent and his limitations shoold be imposed by 
state law. 

The second topic presented for consideration was “ Departmental 
Teaching.’ Saperintendent Aldrich of Newton iatroduced the 
subject with a paper strongly advocating the principles of the de- 
partmental method. He prefaced his opinions with the assump- 
tion, that all thonght of the first five years of school should be dis- 
miseed, an? that a proper number of pupils should be assigned each 
teacher. Having shown the advantages of the prerent system, Su- 
perintendent Aldrich showed wherein the departmental system could 
result in similar benefit, and where in some respects gain would re- 
sult in power and scholarship. In regard to discipline, by the 
departmental method the children could still be held responsible to 
some one teacher; there could be in the person of the superintend- 
ent or principal some force that shoold act as balance-wheel to 
give symmetry and ccérdinate the different lines of work. If 
the departmental teacher possessed the person-! qaalities that make 
the regular teacher ¢fficient, the character, scholarship, and work- 
ing power resulting from command of knowledge, the departmental 
system would furnish her wider opportanity to exerci-e those qual- 
ities. She would be enabled to teach kindred subjects, aod so 
broaden her own and the popils’ work. The interest in her special 
work would tend to awaken an enthusiagm which would result in 
efficiency. Departmental teaching affords the best opportunity for 
the enrichment that the present trend of education introducing 
into the grammar grades. 

Soperintendent Brocklesby, who followed Mr. Aldrich, thought 
that the most serious objection to the departmental svetem is in 
the fact that the field is not adapted to the work. Moreover, he 
thought the system would tend to destroy discipline, and to make 
narrow-minded teachers. The minds of young pupils are not pre- 
pared for the system. The public demands of the schools not ex- 
periment, but results. As a power for character-makiog the de- 
partmental system is not so effectual as the present system. The 
public school educates not for the public alone, but for the re- 

public. 

The address of the afternoon was made by Colonel Francia W. 
Parker of the Cook county normal school, Chicago, Il. The eub- 
ject of the address and consequent discussion was ‘‘ The Unitication 
of Studies: Concentration, Correlation.’’ The principles of con- 
centration and of c.rrelation, Colonel Parker deduced at length 
from the new psychology, which makes the mind of the cbild 
the basis of all theories of teaching. He considered the stad- 
ies of the usual course of study seriatim, showing the principles 
which correlated certain studies, and which should govern the par- 
pose of instraction in these studies. Io reality the child bas stad- 
ied every rubject before he has entered the school. Whatever forces 
enter intothe life of the child o.me from his unconscious study of his 
environment of nature, and of man. The teacher’s mission is to 
continue what God has begun in the child. The great central sub- 
jects of all stady are the study of environment,— of man, and of 
nature. The basis of all instruction should be the discriminating 
study by the teacher of each child, with the purpose of supplying 
his necessity. Every subject moves toward the child. Everything 
should be pre:ented to the child to develop his highest mental ac- 
tion, to develop strength of attention, which is the meaning of con- 
centration. The doctrine of concentration cannot be legislated 
into schools. It may come in tentatively. Concentration is the 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood- 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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road to freedom, it is the doctrine of the republic. 
Adaptation of condition to personality is the future 
of education. 

Colonel Parker was followed by Mr. J. T. Prince, 
agent of the Massachusetts state board of education. 
Mr. Prince defined the practical application of, Col- 
onel Parker’s theory. He said that concentration 
implies centralized effort. It means focussing of 
studies to one point, or to various points. Con- 
centration includes ccérdination and unification. 
The mind seeks to unify all knowledge which it 
receives. Serviceable knowledge is that which can 
be used at any time. It must be related to all 
knowledge. Mr. Prince suggested the study of 
history in ite growth ae a central feature of con- 
centration. Education mast cultivate the incen- 
tives of the child. Mr. — — studies into 
two general classes, — the studies, or science, 
history, literature, and language; and the formal 
studies, or reading, writing, and arithmetic. The 
formal studies should be subordinated to the real 
studies. In the departmental system the loss in 
power may be gaised in the grouping of allied 
subjects. Frequent meetings of the teachers for 
the purpose of correlating the work would be ad- 
vantageous. In the school of the future, such as 
Mr. Prince hopes it will be, many subjects will be 
introduced, but their types only will be presented, 
and these will be united into few groups. Child 
study will be the most important function, and 
the teachers will be characterized by a broad, deep 
scholarship. 

Superintendent Carroll of Worcester continued 
the discussion. His central thought was that cor- 
relation, cc6rdination, and unification suggest no 
studies to stand alone. A man of broad education 
and experience has all at easy command. One 
subject may be taken as a centre in the light shed 
by other studies. There is need to study the skil- 
ful teacher in the schoolroom, to answer some of 

* the present-day problems. The principle of the 
new edacation is the old term association. Books 
and knowledge alone can never enter into associa- 
tion. Superintendent Carroll showed the import- 
ance of physiological-peychology as a factor in ed- 
ucation. The educated man has large units. The 
thinking man thinks in groups of truth. As the 
man worke under emotion, so with the child; true 
discipline arises from pleasurable emotions. Do- 
ing hie beet is what is meant by the best discipline. 

Dr. Sheldon of the Oswego normal school, upon 
invitation, spoke briefly and earnestly. He said 

that if we go back to the beginning, there is but 
one study, and that is God. We study him in bis 
works. There are two great groups of s‘udy, — 
nature, or material objects, and immaterial ob 
jects, or ideas. Ideas must find expression, and 
thence arises a third group, — the means of ex- 
pression. 

After the closing address the committee on nom- 
inations presented the name of A. W. Edson of 
Worcester for president of the association for the 
next six months. Mr. Edson was unanimously 
elected. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
November 29-30: Central Kansas Teachers’ As- 


sociation, Marion. 

November 30-December 1: Michigan School- 
maeters’ Club, Ypsilanti. 

November 30: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Marietta. 

November 30-December 1: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Agsociation, Boston. 

December 6-8: Vermont State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rutland. 

December 7-8: Southeastern Iowa Association, 
Fairfield. 

December 26: Montana Council of Education, 
Livingston. 

December 26-27: Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis. 

December 26-28: Washington State Teachers’ 
Association, Everett 

December 26-28: Nebraska State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lincoln. 

December 26-28: Department of Superintendents, 
Portland. Ore. 

December 26-28: Southern Educational Associa- 
tion, Galveston. 

December 26-28: Michigan State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Lansing. 

December 26-29: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. 

December 26-28: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. 

December 26-28 : Wisconsin State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Madison. 

December 26-28: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 

December 26-28: Idaho State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Moscow. 

December 26-28: Oregon State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Portland. 

December 26-28: Minnesota State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, St. Paul. 

December 26-28: South Dakota Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Huron. 

December 27-29: Western Arkansas Teachers’ 
Association, Hot Springs. 

December 27-29: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Livingston. 


ARKANSAS. 


The next meeting of the Western Arkansas 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Hot Springs, 
December 27, 28, 29. Superintendent Junius 
Jordan and other distinguished educators of Ar- 
kansas will be present. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The Chronicle of San Franciseo in its issue of 
October 21 devoted several first page columns to 
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the work of the city normal school under Mr. A 
H. Yoder and Miss Laura Fowler. It is fully 
illustrated. 


IOWA. 


The meeting of the Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association at Waterloo was one of the most suc- 
cesaful meetings ever held in the state. There 
were nearly 700 teachers enrolled. The papers 
were short, practical, and to the point, and the 
discussions were most excellent. No second 
papers were allowed. The meetings were very 
fally attended and the interest kept up until the 
close. An earnest effort is being made to induee 
an attendance of 1,200 teachers at the state asso- 
ciation in December. As soon as possible after 
the lst of January, associations will be founded 
a the southeastern and southwestern parte of 

state. 


KANSAS, 


The Kaneas State Teachers’ Association will 
meet at Topeka December 26, 27,28. Two lec. 
tures by prominent educators outside of the state 
will be a strong feature. General meetings will 
be held in the forenoon, and the special depart- 
ment for county superintendence, college and 
bigh school, city superintendence, kindergarten, 
and graded schools will be held in the afte: noon. 
Everything is being arranged for an unusually 
large attendance. 


ILLINOIS, 


The University of Illinois, at Champaign, pub- 
lishes a college weekly, The Illini, and the initia) 
number of the present year containe an elegant like- 
ness of President A.S. Draper. President Draper 
has taken his family to Champaign, and has en 
tered upon presidential duties with much enthu 
siasm. 

The prospectus of the Winchell Academy, a! 
Evanston, offers many inducements to parents who 
desire to send their children to a select school iv 
preference to a public school. The pleasant loca- 
tion, the courses of study, and the terms recom- 
mend the school. Musical advantages are offered 
by a branch of the Chicago Musical College. 


KENTUCKY, 


W. B. Wylie, superintendent of the Bowling 
Green schools, ever since their organization in 
1882, died on the 12th inst. He was very active 
in the campaign for graded schools a decade ago. 

Superintendent Warfield of Covington har 
just iesued his annual report. The city has 14,654 
children of school age (6-20), of whom 4,003 were 
evrolled in the echools. The city has one high 
school; 4 district schools; 1 colored school; 3 
kindergartens. In the high school there were 
165 pupils, and 5 teachers; in intermediate, 383 
popile and 10 teachers; in grammar, 1,101 pupils 
and 28 teachers; in primary, 1915 pupils and 
33 teachers; in colored achool. 439 pupils and 9 
teachers; in kindergartens, 357 pupils, and 6 
teachers. There were special teachers in German, 
writing, music, and drawing. The cost per capita 
of total enrollment was, for tuition in high school 
$34; for district schools, $12. In the high school 
the Latin course is essentially that recommended 
by the committee of ten, and other changes reo- 
ommended by the superintendent are in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of that committee 


MICHIGAN, 


The twenty-third meeting of the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Clab is to be held at the state 
normal school, Ypsilanti, November 30 and De 
cember 1. Programme :— 


Friday. Paper—‘‘ Recent Text-Books in Prepara- 
tory Mathematics,” by Mr. E. A. Lyman, instructor 
in mathematics, university; discussion, Dr. David 
E. Smith, state normal school; paper—‘t Teachers’ 
Examination and Certificates.” by Hon. H. R. Pat 
tengill, superintendent of public instruction; discus- 
sion, President R.G. Boone, state normal school; 
reports of committees of the Latin conference. 

Lecture—* Arnold of Rugby.” J. J. 
Findlay, M.A. (Oxford,) ; Ph.D. (Leipzig). “After the 
lecture the faculty of the normal sehool invite the 
visiting teachers and their friends to an informal re- 
ception to be given inthe new gymnasium. 

Saturday The entire day will be given to the dis- 
cussion ¢f the following subject: “The Unification 
of the Requirements for Admission to American 
Universities.” I. The question as viewed by : 
1. “Large High Schools,” Principal F. L. Bliss. De- 
troit: 2. ‘‘Small High Schools,” Principal J 4. 
Sheffield, Muskegon; 3. ‘ Normal Schools,” Pro- 
fessor E. A. Strong. Ypsilanti; 4. Acadomies,” 
Principal W. H. Butts, Orchard Lake. II. The ques- 
tion as viewed by Universities. 1. Letters Tro 
Harvard, Yale. Columbia, Cornell, Chicago, Leland 
Stanford. and other representative institutions; 2. 
Papers from the departments of the university: 
“Ancient Lan es,” Professor M. L. D’Ooge; 
“| English,” Professor I. N. 


ies,” Professor W. W. Beman; “ Physical Sciences,” 
Professor H. 8. ; “Modern Languages.” 
Professor Calvin Thomas; “History,” Professor 
Richard Hudson; *‘ Biological Sciences,’’ Professor 

ogy,’ Professor B. A. 


F. O. Newcombe; Pedag 
Hinsdale. III, General discussion. 

Detroit bad an increase in school attendance of 
more than 4,000 this season, as against an anual in- 
crease of about 1,200 This is largely accounted 
for oo the ground that there is less demand for 
boys and girls in stores and shops and that free 
text-books bave called many that have not hereto- 
fore been in the schools. 

Superintendent E. L. Briggs has organized a 
teachers’ class in the Coldwater high school for 
those pupils who expect to teach after their grad 
uation. 


MARYLAND. 


The Tome Institute has made a fine beginning, 
opening with 540 students. The president, Pro- 
fessor James R Campbell, formerly of Pratt In- 
stitate, Brooklyn, proves to be most decidedly the 
right man in the right place. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The state board of education has elected the 
following superintendents in the seven counties iv 
which the terms of the present superintendents have 
expired: Essex, Elmer C. Sherman, vice M. H. C. 
Vail; Hudson, George C. Houghton, reélected ; 
Bergen, John Terhune, reélected; Monmoath, 
John Earight, viee Samuel Lockwood, deceused ; 
Passaic, James D. McDonnell, vice Alexander 
Elliot, Jr. ; Salem, Robert Gwynne, Jr., reélected. 


NEW YORK 


The second annual meeting of the New York 
State Council of Grammar School Principals will 
be held at the city hall, Syracuse, on Thursday 
and Friday, December 27 and 28. Hon. James F 
Crooker, state superintendent of education, hae 
consented to be present on Thursday. Pro- 
gramme : — 

Thursday afternoon. Physical Training: Military 
Drill for Boys; Physical Culture for Girls; Do Our 
Schools Enervate? Manual Trainin 

Thursday Educational 
Compulsory Law; Recent Changes in School 
Pensioning Teachers; Relief Associations. 

Friday morning. Mental Training: The Study of 
English; Perception; Memory. 

Afternoon. Moral Training: Training for Citizen- 
ship. Topics for general discussion: 1. Professional 
Etiquette. 2. The Kindergarten. 3. Should the 
Teacher be Promoted with the Ciass? 4 Should the 
Principal do Regular Class Work? 5. What Can a 
Principal Do to Improve His Teaching Force ? 
6 Promotions. 7. Vertical Writing. 8. Use of Free 
Text-books. 

The New York Schoolmasters’ Association hae 
taken a long step in advance by publishing in a 
pamphlet of 131 pages the addresses made before 
that body the past year. The first impression that 
it makes upon one is one of surprise that the 
Schoolmasters’ Association does so much genuine 
orofessional work along so many lines. It has a 

‘committee of confere: ce with colleges,’’ which 
has accomplished definite work the past year. It 
has a book review committee that bas presented to 
the clab critical reviews of seventy-four educational 
books. ‘The association has 107 active members 
and two honorary members. The association was 
organized December 3, 1887. The meetings are 
held in Hamilton hall, ( olambia College, through 
the courtesy of the college authorities. The an- 
nual fees are $3.00, and a failure to pay for two 
successive years forfeitsthe membership. It is not 
a dining club. The presidents bave been, R. F. 
Leighton. Julius Sachs, D. A. Kennedy, F. G. 
Ireland, R. Spaulding, C. L. Harrington, and 
Herbert H. Gadsby. The pamphlet contains fif- 
teen addresses, as follows :— 

“Science as It Was and Is,” ©. L. Harrington; 
the English Language,” F. H. Stoddard; 
** English Literature in Preparatory Schools,’’ W. 8. 
Eversole; ‘ History and its Place in the Preparatory 
Schools,” F. A. Warren; ‘‘The Teaching of Civil 
Government,” Wilson Farrand; ‘‘ How to Teach 
Chemistry,” Elwyn Waller; ** Latin in the Seconda‘ 
Schools,” W. OC. Collar; “Conference on Latin,” 
G. Ireland; ** English in the Preparatory Schools,’ 
Bliss Perry; ‘‘ English in Secondary Schools,” F. A. 
Erwin; ‘* Report of the Conference on Mathematics,”’ 
Arthur H. Cutler; ‘* Mathematical Section of the 
Report of the Committee of Ten,’ E. W Given; 
“ The Report of the Conference on “eography,” C. 
H. Leete ; “Report of the Conference on Geography.” 
Elmer E. otal * Gymnastics and Athletics ; 
Their Place and Value in Physical Training,’ Ea- 
ward Mussey Hartwell. 

Some of these papers are of great value histor- 
ically as well as pedagozically, and the association 
is entitled to much credit for having provided for 
their permanence in edocational literature. It is 
a pamphlet that every teacher who pretende to 
collect educational literature will secare and pre- 


Tegislation: The 
Laws; 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


The firat meeting of the Tri-County Edacational 
Association was held at Grafton on Friday and 
Saturday, early in November. Saveral of the 
teachers had assembled on Thursday night, and 
when the first session was called to order in the 
grammar room of the Central school building, on 
Friday forenvon, were in attendance. More than 
150 were in attendance, and it can be safely as- 
serted that it wae the most fully attended educa- 
tional meeting ever held in the state, the atate 
meetings not excepted. 

President Hoover of Larimore presided over the 
various sessions io his usual dignifi-d and happy 
manner, and much of the success of the meeting 
wae due to his untiring efforts. Mr. Hoover was 
the prime mover in the organization of the Tri. 
County Association, and it was an honor jastly 
hie dae to make him ite first president. Miss 
Pringle of St. Thomas, in the absence of Mise 
Hayes, the duly-elected secretary, was appointed 
secretary. 

The papers read and the discussions upon the 


Demmon; Mathemat- 


same were full of interest and information, and at 
the close of the sessions many teachers expressed 
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themeecives as confident that they had been more 
benefited than they ever were by an institute. 

At the business meeting on Saturday afternoon 
@ constitution was adopted. Among the resolu- 
tions was one favoring free text- books, and another 
arging a better law for compulsory attendance. 
Iu the election of officers, W. L. Stockwell of 
Grafton was elected president; A. H. Oake of 
Bathgate, vice-president; and Mabel Stewart of 
Emerado, secretary. The superintendents of the 
three counties will act as executive committee. In 
the fature, two meetings a year will be held, the 
next one in Grand Forks county. 


OHIO. 


The first special session of the Stark County 
Teachers’ Institute will be held in High Sehool 
hall, Alliance, Friday and Saturday following 
Thankegiving, November 30 and December 1. 
Programme :— 


Friday, 9.30 A.M Greeting, E. E. Scranton, pres- 
ident board of education, Alliance; response by 
President ©. L. Hiner; talk on ‘Our Profession,’’ 
Superintendent J. E. Morris; talk on “ A Working 
Knowledge of Numbers, I.,”’ Professor Yanney, pro- 
fessor of mathematics, Mt. Union College’ talk on 
* Physiology,” Superintendent J E. Morris. 

Afternoon. Paper—*‘ Child Nature,” Miss Blanche 
Shepera; talk on * A Working Knowledge of Num- 
bers, II..”” Professor Yanney; talk on ** Commercial 
Geography,” Superintendent Morris; talk on “ Ef- 
fects of Narcotics,’’ Professor Yanney; discussion, 
teachers to select from the following topics: ** How 
to Stimulate Indifferent Pupils,” * Vertical Writing,” 
* The Teachers’ Institute ” 

Evening. “Hitherto,” Superintendent J E. Morris. 
Saturaay_ Talk on Objective Mensuration, I.,” 
Professor Yanney; paper—‘‘ The Relation of the 
State to Education,” Professor W. 8. ®pidle; talk on 
“Educational Maxims,” Superintendent Morris; 
talk on “Objective Mensuration, II.,’”? Professor 
Yanney; talk on ** Land Forms and Drainage,” 8u- 
.perintendent Morris; paper — *' Scientific Temper- 
ance,” Miss M E. McMillan; talk on “Short Cuts in 
Numbers,” Professor Yanney; talk on * How to 
Study and Apply Methods,’’ Superintendent Morris; 

miscellaneous business. 

The twenty-second annual session of the North- 
western Ohio Teachers’ Agecciation will be held in 
the high sch ol auditorium, Marion, Friday and 
Saturday, November 30 and Decemberl. Pro- 
gramms :— 

Friday morning. “The Sensibilities in Educa- 
tion,’ by Superintendent E. P. Dean, Kerton; dis- 
cussion, by Superintendent J. W. Zeller, Findlay, 
Miss Anva Fite, Marion; ‘“‘The Three Demands ofthe 
State,” Miss Estelle A. Sharpe, Fremont; discussion, 
by Superintendent J. J. Bliss, Crestline, Superintend- 
eat H. H. Frazier, New Washington; ‘‘The Results 
of the Teaching of Physiology in the Common 
Schools,” Professor KE. L. Mosley, Sandusky; discus- 
sion, by Superintendent A. E. Giadding. LaRue, 8u- 
perintendent W. &. Pepple, Delta; *‘ The Relation of 
the Teacherto Society,’ by Superintendent F, M. 
Superintendent 
Warner, Bellevue, Superintendent Weaver. Prospect. 

The following topics are suggested for general dis- 
cussion: 1. The dangers and benefits of physical 
culture as taught in our schools. 2. How soon shail 
pupils ba allowed to drop studies that are distasteful 
to them, and devote themselves to those for which ihey 
have a liking? 3. Howmay teachers best fit them- 
selves to serve their pupils and yet save themselves 
from the complaint, ‘* not practical outside their pro- 
fession” ? 4. *Concentration.’’ 5. Is the * individ- 
ual’”’ method practical? 6. Nature study as a basis 
for language work. 

Friday evening. Lecture: “ The Last Days of the 
Confederacy,” by General John B. Gordon, U. 8. 
senator from Georgia. 

Saturday. *‘ The Elective Work of the Teacher,” 
by Superintendent A. W. Lewis, Galion; discussion, 
by Professor J. F. Smith Findlay, Superintendent C. 
W. Wilson, McComb; Debate: “Should the Only 
Test for the Renewal of a ‘leacher’s Certificate be 
Successful Experience ?” affirmative, Miss Ida Mc. 
Dermot, Fostoria; negative, Superintendent W. V. 
Smith, Port Clinton (time, fifteen minutes each). 
General discussion ‘ Old Lamps for New,” by Mrs. 
E. L. Barton. Bowling Green; discussion, by Super- 
intendent Wenner, Upper Sandusky ; Superintendent 
John Miller, Caledonia: ‘‘ The Value of the Training 


THERE is more catarrh in this section of the 
country then all other diseases put together, and 
untii the last few years was supposed to be incara- 
ble. Fors great many years doctors pronounced 
it a looal disease, ard prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with local treat- 
ment, pronounced it iacurable. Science has proven 
catarrh to be a constitutional disease and therefore 
requires constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, ia the only constitutional care on the 
market. It is taken internally in dosee from ten 
drops to a tesspoonfal. It acte directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces of the system. They 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it fails to 
care. Send for circulars and testimonials. Ad- 
dress F, J. Cheney & Ce., Toledo, 0. Sold by 
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Element in Teaching: the Teacher’s Opportunity 
Therewith,” 8 perintendent Greenslade. Tima; dis- 
cussion, Miss Minnie Dickerson, Ada; Superintend- 
nt M. W. Spear, Mt. Gilead. 

Columbus was the firat city in the state to take 
advantage cf the kindergarten act and has in op 
eration seven pure kindergartens, with about 400 
children enrolled. These are not mixed primary 
kindergartens, but the Simon-prre article. The 
c ty, also, has sloyd for the boys of several of the 
grammar schools, and cooking and sewing for the 
girls, In every case they have the most modern 
work. The high school bas a new course of study, 
whieh is one of the most flexible and complete in 
the country. 

There is much satisfaction over the return of 
State Commissioner Carson to his work after his 
autumn illness of seven weeks. 

Alfred Holbrook, aged seventy-eight, has en- 
tered upon hs fortieth year as president of the 

National normal, at Lebanon, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


“The Indiana county normal school, under Prin- 
ccipal D. J Waller, has more than doubled its 
«equipment, and has an elegant gymvasium. It is 
to have a fine boys’ dormitory, and other build- 
ings are being arranged for. The agricultural 
grounds adjoining have been purchased, and are 
‘to be devoted to athletics. Probably no normal 
school in America has so fine a site as this. 

The Pennsylvania Institution for Instruction of 
the Blind, Edward E. Allen, principal, is one of 
tie great American philanthropies. Of this a 
teacher who recently visited it said: ‘‘ If these in- 
etructors can accomplish so much with children 
who cannot see, what ought not we to accomplish 
who teach children with all their senses.’’ The 
pablic achoole have much to learn from those who 
have been forced to develop highly successfal 
methods through dealing with the defective classes. 
There is no better work to be shown in any of the 
public schools of the country than Mr. Allen pre- 
sents through these blind children. ‘he states of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware make 
provisioz: for the education of their blind children 
in this institution, paying for board and tuition. 


TEXAS. 


The Southern Educational Association will meet 
in Galveston, Texas, on the 26:h, 27th, and 28:h 
of December, the first session being held on the 
evening of the 26th. The previous meetings of 
this association have been held in midsummer at 
Atlanta, Lookout mountain, ete. 

The railroads of Texas have agreed to offer a 
one-fare rate to all roads outside of the state; 
and it is understood that the Southern Passenger 
Association will give a one-fare rate from any 
portion of ita territory. ‘The other passenger as- 
ecciations are expected to make the same rate. 
The meeting will probably be the largest and 
most repreeentative gathering of teachers ever 
held on the Gulf of Mexico and will include teach 
ers not only from the South, but from al! parts of 
the United States. Oar sister Kepublic of Mexico 
will be invited to send representatives to the meet- 
ing. The programme will inclade some of the 
foremost educational thinkers of the country. — It 
will be widely distributed, but any person desiring 
to receive a copy at once and without fail should 
write to any of the followiog persons: Hon. J. M. 
Carlisle, state superintendent public instruction, 
Austin, Texas; President W. H. Bartholomew, 
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SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING. 
By 8. C. PEABODY. 


A charming collection of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
achool life, especially the first. 

1c was the aim of the autnor to bave some pv int or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the child's 
ba‘ ural love of rhythm more strongly impress the 

n. 


Many of the selections have appeared from time to 
‘Mine in the columns of the ‘AMERICAN TEACHER. 
Paper; price 25 cents. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Louisville, Ky.; Dr. O. H. Cooper, Galveston, 
Texas; Mr. C. H. Macmaster, secretary chamber 
of commerce, Galveston, Texas. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 


Victor V. Thompson of Friendship, principal of 
the Rockland high echool for two years, has re- 
cently been elected principal of the Attleboro 
(Macs.) high school at a handsome salary. 


VERMONT. 

The meeting of the Vermont State Teachers’ 

ve me has been postponed till December 

Some portions of State Superintendent Stone’s 
report were very severely criticised by the present 
legislature, and much opposition was aroused to 
his reélection, especially ia the larger towns and 
villages, where there are incorporated districts. 
Mr. Stone has put in a large part of his time with 
the small country echools, and very properly ao, 
for they sadly need it. When the election came 
on he was triumphantly chosen by a vote of 177 in 
a total of 258. The remainder of the votes were 
divided between Superintendent Charles S. Davis 
of Bennington, and Principal George A. Wil- 
liams of Saxtons River. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

General John Eaton, LL D, formerly United 
States commissioner of education, delivered an 
exceptionally fine eulogy on Hon. J. W. Patterson, 
LL.D., at Dartmouth College in Jane, which has 
been issued in pamphlet form by the Republican 
Press, Concord. It is an educational issue of per- 
manent value. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


The Boston school board asks for an appropria- 
tion of an even million for new school buildings for 
1895, S. A. Wetmore of the Boston Heruld cham- 
pions the movement for sufficient accommodation, 
even though it be temporarily expensive. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Horace 
Mann echool for deaf mutes was one of the eda- 
cational events of the season. Misa Sarah Faller, 
the principal, has cause for rejoicing over the pub- 
lic appreciation of the great work accomplished. 
There have been 385 deaf mutes in the school from 
within a radias of nineteen miles. A concert reci- 
tation of a pealm by fifteen deaf mutes, in perfect 
time and tone, was a great accomplishment. The 
speech of the occasion was by Professor A. Gra- 
ham Bell, who gave an interesting description of 
the investigation, all made in this school, through 
which he gave the world the telephone. Superin- 
tendent Edwin P. Seaver said: ‘I never visit the 
Horace Mann school and go away without feeling 
that here, at least, education is doing something 
very near perfect work. It gives me new inspira- 
tion for my labors among hearing children, and I 
never yet have talked with any teacher on this 
subject who did not agree with me. The blessing 


L. Poland of Wilbraham, Longmeadow, 
and Ludlow, is one of the few ‘eames Che 
superintendents in the state, and the improvement 
of the schools is attracting very general attention. 


The Massachusetts Teachers’ Association will 
Convene its fiftieth annual meeting in the English 
bigh school building, Montgomery atreet, Beston, 
Friday, November 30, and Saturday, December 1. 
Order of exercises :— 


Friday morning, November 30. 9 45 —Devotional 
Exercises, conducted by Rev Edward Everett Hale, 
D.D. 10.00.—Anniversary Exercises: (1) Congratu 
latory Address, His Excellency Frederic T. Green- 
halge, governor (cfficia! duties pormitting) ; (2) His 
torical Address, Eibridge Smith, chairman of the 
committee on auniversarv exercises: (3) Address, 
Hon. Frank A. Hill, Litt D., secretary of the state 
board ofeducation. 11 15 —* Practical Child Study,” 
G. Stanley Hall, LL.D.. president of Clark Univer- 
sity. 12.00.—Report of the committee on educational 
museum, Edwin Seaver, superintendent of 
schools, 

y afternoon. zh sch ol section ; president, 
Frank ¥. Coburn, princioal of the high s*bool, 
Lowell This section will meet in the physica! lecture 
room, 2.00—‘ The a of the Karth,” T. (. Men- 
denhall, Ph.D., president of Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute. 2.40.—‘ The Practical Side of Teaching 
History,” Miss Anna B. Thompson, teacher cf his- 
in Thayer Academy, Braiutree. 3 20 —Discus- 
sion. 

Grammar school section; president, George H. 
Conley, supervisor of schools, Boston, This section 
will meet in the exhibition hall of the English high 
school. 2.00.—“ An Experiment in Departmental 
Teaching,” the president of the section. 220 —“A 
Search afcer Principles of Education,” Ellis Peter- 
son, supervisor of schools, Boston. 2.40 —*‘ The 
Teachers’ Influence on Manners and Morals,’’ Mrs. 
Alice treeman Palmer, member of the Massachusetts 
state bourd of education. 3 10.—‘* The Temperance 
Ideain Public Instruction,” Rev. Thomas J Conaty. 
D.D., president of the Catholic Summer School of 
America. 3 40.—‘'Fitting for Life,” President Charles 
W. Eliot, Harvard University. 

Primary school section ; president, Miss Josephine 
B. Stuart, priucipal of the training school, New Bea- 
ford. This section will meet in the exhibition hall of 
the Latin school, entrance on Warren avenue. 2 00. 
—‘a Few Suggestions Regarding Language Work,” 
H. W. Luli, superintendext of schools, Quincy. 2 30 
—‘ Fractions: Exercise with Third Year Class,” 
Miss annie G. Molloy, Winthrop school, Brookline 
3.00.—"* The Beginning of History,” C. E. Mele: ey, 
Teachers’ College, New York City. 330.—‘ The 
Child’s Kingdom,” C. F. Carroll, superintendent of 
schools, Worcester, 

Saturday morning, December 1. 9 30.—Devotional 
Exercises, conducted by Rev. Edward A. Horton. 
9.45.—Report of the Committee on Educational Pro- 
ress, Char es W. Parmenter, head master of the 

echanic Arts high school, Boston. 10 00.—‘' The 
Principles and Applications <f the MHerbartian 
Sehool,” Charles DeGarmo, Pb.D., president of 
Swarthmore Uullege. 10.45 —‘‘ Suggestions to Amer- 
ican Yeachers from European Experience,” Fred 
W. Atkinson, Ph D., principal of tue high school, 
Springfield. 11.15.—‘' Recent Legislation on Educa- 
tional Matters in Mas*achusetts,’”’ Alfred 8. Roe, 
Worcester. 11.45— ‘Ventilation of Schoolrooms 
Practically Considered,’’ Hon. Rufus R. Wade, chief 
inspector of public buildings. 1215 —Report of the 
Committee on Necrology, Nathauiel T. Allen, cbhair- 
man; Report of the Committee on Resolutions, 
George I. Aldrich, chairman; Business Meeting. 
12.90,— Meeting of the Board of Directors. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Principal F H. Saunders hss wrought a revolu- 
tion in the River Point grammar school during 
the two years be has been in charge. A two-room 
addition to the building has been secured, and now 
earnest efforts are being made to obtain funds for 
the purchase of a piano. ‘he excellent entertaia- 
ment recently given by the school not only 
materially increased the piano fund, but it also 
reflected great credit upon teachers and pupils. 

‘The date of the memorial service at Sayles hall, 
Brown University, in honor of the late ex- President 
Robinson, is November 22. Rev. T. D. Anderson, 
D. D., is to give the adaress. Pre; arations are 
also in progress for a commemorative service in 
honor of the late Professor J. W. P. Jenks. 

Plans for a new dormitory on Lincoln Field, to 
cost not less than $30,0U0, have jaet been accepted 
by the corporation. 


Prepare for Holiday Entertainments. 


Young People's Speaker. 
terent Hotidays, Temperance Pieces, 
Paper binding. Frice, 15 cents. 


especially adapted to Christmas, 
Easter, 
Price, 30 cents. 


Holiday Entertainments. By CHARLES 
cises and other enter 


Dich’s Festival Reciter. C 
Marches for Arbor Day, Memorial Day, etc. 


on reseipt of price. 


By E. C. and L. J. Roox. Comprises Recitations for the dif- 
Patriotic Speeches, etc. For children of twelve years, 


Little People’s Dialogues, By C1iaRa J. DENTON. 
bright and fresh, and arranged for special days and seasons, 
children of ten years. Paper binding. Price, 25 cents. 


ms. For Readings and Recitations. } 
Tew Year’s, St. Valentine’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, 


Arbor Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, 


tainments suitable not only to the Christmas Holidays, 


Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, etc. 
Containing elaborate Exercises, Programmes, Prize Songs, and 


By Sara S. Rick. The selections are 


and Thanksgiving. Paper binding. 


C. SHOEMAKER. Contains many original exer. 
but also to Easter, 


Paper binding. Price, 30 cents. 


Paper binding. Price, 30 cents. 


gr The above mentioned books are kept constantly im stock, and are sent post-paid 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING GOMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


JOaN R. 8MITH, Principal 


The third regular monthly meeting of the Salis- 
bury Teachers’ Matual Benefit Amoviation was 
held Friday afternoon, November 9. President J. 
E. Marvin of Lakeville presided. The roll call 
was responded to by each teacher giving his or her 
programme for opening exercises. The pro- 
gramme of this meeting was in the hands of the 
eight teachers who attended the state convention 
at Hartford. Reporte of the convention were 
given and cov mented upon. These meetings are 
of great benefit to all of the teachers. 

A meeting ander the auspices of the state board 
of education will be held at Salisbury the second 
Friday in December. If possible, there will be 
speakers for the following subjects: Vertical 
Writing, Phonetics, Literature, and Physical Cal- 
ture. Allof the surrounding towns will be invited 
to sttend. 

The Lakeville schools, under the charge of 
Principal J. E. Marvin, are giving more time to 
science, literature, and drawing. This necesei- 
tated a cutting down of arithmetic, geograpby, 
and grammar. The resulis are bh ghly satisfactory. 


CATARRH 


DIRECTIONS 


for using 


Cream Balm. 


Apply a particle of the 
Balm well up into the nos- 
trils. Aftera moment draw 
strong breath through the 
nose. Use three times a 
day, after meals preferred, 
and before retiring. 

ELY’8 CREAM BALM 


opens and cleanses theNa- 
8al Passages, Aliays 

] aud Inflammation. Heals 
COLD N HEAD the Sores, Protects the 
Mew brane from Coids, xestores the Senses of Taste 
and Smell. The Balm is quickly absorbed, and gives 


relief at once. Price 50 cents at Druggists or me mail. 
w ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


Notes in Psychology. 


For use in preparatory schools. By Fat vERICK 
M. GRAY, Instructor in Logic and Psychulcgy iu 
8t. Agnes’ School,JAlbany, N.Y. A sample copy 
sent, postpaid, for 50 cents. 18 126 


W it if General Agents to control agents at home, 
a i for *‘ Dictionary of U. 8. History,” by Prof. 
Jameson. Needea by every teache , pupil, and fam- 
ily; indorsed by press aud public. Big pay. 

w PURITAN PUB. CO., Boston, Mass. 


BARNES’ 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E. 10th 8t., N. ¥. 


FOR ALL. $75 2 month salary and expen 
ses paid. If you want employment write 
at once to P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me 


and Recitations 7? 
Societies, Churches, etc. Samples FREE 
. GARRETT & CO., Philadelphia. (st, 1865) 


ife Pencil 


A Pencil with a Pen-Knife attachment. A clever 
combination. No more broken points. Your Knife, 
Pencil Eraser, Letter-Opener and Paper Cutter 
always at hand. The blade slips into a slot in the 
Pencil and is never exposed. Greatest little conven- 
ience ever devised for busy men. Ask your dealer 
for them, or send 20 cents for three samples. THE 
WICKLAND MFG. CO.,. Fremont, O., Box Ss. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, ay lowest cash price, 


all sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


SIMPLEX DUPLICATOR. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
w tf 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Potter-Bradley Atlas 
Is Taking. 


Read the follewing testimonials)} 
from our Subscribers, 
and see what they think of 
the Work. 
“ The first six parts of the Atlas are at hand. I do 
ow they could be finer. Ihey are ideal.” — 
4 H. 8., Jackson, O. 
“I am so well pleased with tbe first four parts of 


All new and original. Everything | tne Potter-Bradley Atlas that I enclose 90 cents and 


8, 9, and 10. 


sions, For for Nos, 5, 6, 7 
as well as general occasion coupons Orland, Cal. 


“T have now received 6 parts of the Potter-Bi adley 
Atlas, and find it all you represent. I inciose four 
coupons and 60 cts. in stamps for the additional cop- 
es as they are issued. I intend to have the complete 
publication.””—CLERK, City of Burlington, Vt. 

** I have just received Part I. of the Potte r-Bradley 
Atlas of the World, and think it magnificent. I want 


lete set.” 

—SUBSCRIBER, Bridgeport, Conn. 

ee t 1 of the Potter Bradley Atlas arrived last 
autie ont I am very much pieased with it. It forms 
a cheap but valuable 3 teacher’s library. 

osed find coupon for Part 2. 

—SURSCBIBER, Ontario, Canada. 

“ Part 1 of the Potter-Bradley Atlas has just been 
received, It is a great privilege to get so fine a work 
at 80 small a price. Incl find coupon for Parts 


ant Fam. ACADEMY, Vinita, J. T, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
; does not end with the children who are taught CONNECTICUT. 
here; there is not a teacher in the land who can- 
not come here and learn a valuable lesson for con- 
duct in any school where he may have to work. 
The best methods of instruction we have in peda- 
gogy come from those which have been worked 
out to aid the so-called defective classes.” 
The hundred years are completed in which the 
bequest of Benjamin Franklin was to mature for 
the public weal in behalf of the ambitious young 
mechanics of the city of Boston. The sum has 
accumulated to the amount of $450,000, and its 
disposition in conformity with the terms of the 
will is now a matter of much moment to the trus- 
tees. The most approved appropriation is the es. 
tablishment of a trades school similar to such as 
New York and _ maintain. 
|—__— 
CREAM BALM 
n Cuprs COLD 
EAD 
5 | : 
| | 
: 
| 
| 
| Penkn 
| 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Avthor. Publisher. 
Methods of Education in the United States - Zunnern. Macmillan & Co., New York. 
Kensington Palace in the Days of Queen Mary - Marshall. “4 4 4 
Progress in Language - Jesperson. 
The Meaoing of History - - Harrison. 
Gerstacker’s Germelshausen - + - Osthaus. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
Pomcéry’s Ce Qu’un Volt - Lyon. Maynard, Merrill, & Co., N.Y. 20 
The Making of ihe Body B «rnett. Longmans, Green, & Co, N.. Y. 
Witvan Curtis - - - all Houghton, M & Oo., Boston. 
the Greek People - - - avidson. ppleton & Co.. N. Y. 
- - Masson. J.B. pptncott & Co., Phila. 
The Sirds About Us - - - Abbote. 
By Reef and Paim - - Becke. ‘ ‘ 
Recollections of Geoffrey Hawlin - - Kingsley. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 
Hoof, Claws, and Antlers of the Rocky Mountains Rovseveit. Fravk 8. Thayer. Denver. 
How Thankful was Bewitched - - - Hosmer. G P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 
Abraham Lincoln - - - - - + Thompson. Hunt & Eaton, N, Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS. CORRECTION. 


—Here isa specimen of dramatic criticism as 
she is written in Cnicago: ‘‘ The first scene of the 
second act shows a forest of phosphorescent fangi, 
fall of fascioating phantasmagorical fireflies, fit- 
fally flittiog fast and fariously.’’ An argament 
alliterated artfally as above awakens #:thetic 
appreciation.— Evening Sun. 


Mags. WInsLow’s SooTrHine SYRuUP’’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothee the child, softens the Gums, allaye all Pain, 
cares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrb@a, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and ie for sale by 
iste in every part of the world. Be sure and 
fr Mee. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. [w 


— Dangerous Familiarity. Taylor— ‘* The 
Japanese seem to be getting slong very well.”’ 
Naylor —‘' Yes. If they keep on, it may not be 
safe to call them ‘Japs’ mach longer.’’— Puck. 


** 4 WORD TO THE WISE IS SUFFICIENT.”’ 


I suffsred terribly from roaring in my head 
during an attack of catarrh, and because very deaf, 
used Ely’s Cream Balm and in three weeks could 
_— as well as ever.—A. E. Newman, Graling, 

ich, 

Oae of my children had a very bad discharge 
from the nose. Physicians preecribed without 
benefi:. After using Ely’s Cream Balm a short 
time the disease was cared.—O. A. Cary, Corning, 


Price of Cream Balm is fifty cents. 


—Jinks — ‘* There is one drawback to these self- 
made men that ueually overilook.’’ Filkins 
—‘'What isit?’’ Jinks—‘‘ They’re seldom «ble 
to select their materials.’’— Puck. 


Baggage ress and s 
Bt the GRAND opposite Grand Gen 


tral 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 

upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Unior 
Hotel than lass hotel in the city. w 


A state lanch in China contains forty-six dishes. 
A banquet must take in the whole crockery sh op. 
—Er. 


any other 


In the advertisement of the American Book 
Company in the JOURNAL of November 15, on 
page 332, the price of Kellogg's Second Book in 
Physiology and Hygiene ia pat at $1.20, when it 
should be only 80 CENTS. Oar readers will please 
take notice. 


A CHOICE CHRISTMAS GiFT.—In the selection 
of a choice Christmas gift, or an addition to one’s 
own library, both elegance and usefulness will be 
found combined in WEBSTER S INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, which is the last of the various re- 


visions and enlargements of the or ginal ** Web- 
ster.’ The Ioternational represents fifty times 
the amocnt of literary labor that wae expended 
upon the earliest edition, and is, without question, 
the most complete and reliable work of the kind 
ever pablished in a single volume. Ic is warmly 
indorsed by eminent scholars throughout the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, and is a most useful book for 
the library, the achool, the family, the student, 
and in fact for all who read or write the English 


language. 


DETECTIVES NEEDED HERE. 


Superintendent Chas. Ainge of the National 
detective bureau, Indianapolis, Ind., announces 
that two or three capable and trustworthy men 
are needed in this county to act as private detec- 
tives under his instructions. Experience in the 
work is not necessary to success. He edits a large 
criminal paper and will send it with fall par- 


ticulars, which will explain how you may enter 
a profession, by addressing him at Indianapolis, 
Ww 


THE JOURNALOF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers itis sent regularly 
antil definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or — order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ore, EW 


ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 

After all is said, golf is nothing more than 
hockey dressed up in ite Sunday-go-to-meeting 
clothes.— Ez. 


The JOHN L. STODDARD'S ART SERIES 


Consists of 16 Portfolios, 11 x13 inches in size, each Portfolio having 16 views. 
Our subscribers are delighted with the series. 


Parts 1 to 16 (complete) are ready. 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 
send or bring it to our office with 1o cents in silver or five two-cent postage stamps, 
to Py the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspond 
wi 


the number on your coupon. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 


John 


Coupon for 
Stoddard’s Art Series. 


BIND YOUR STODDARD SERIES IN PERMANENT FORM. 


We have made arrangements which enable us to have bound for our subscribers the 
Stoddard Art Series, in a substantial manner, at the following prices : 


Full Cloth (extra gilt 
Half Morocco “ 


Send your parts to us by express, prepaid. 
Address all orders: 


finish), . 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 


$1.50 
2.00 


i Gilt sides and back lettered. 
Books returned C.O.D. guaranteed correct. 


Famous 


The Youth’s 
Companion For 1895. 


People. 


Dickens. 


Charles Dickens, son of the author of 
“David Copperfield,’’ will give inter- 
esting reminiscences of his father. 


Emperor William. 


A close at hand view of the old em- 
peror, by Mrs. S. B. Stuart, who has 
met him and other celebrities. 


e 
Queen Victoria. 


Qualified by intimate acquaintance 
with the royal household, Lady Jeune 
will describe the Queen as a mother. 


This Series of Sketches is but one of next year’s Features. 
have been written expressly for THE COMPANION and 
will appear in no other publication. 


Contributors for 


Bismarck. 


Sidney Whitman, who has frequent- 
ly visited him, will write entertainingly 
of the great Statesman’s boyhood. 


e 
Tennyson. 


Theodore Watts, a personal friend, 
will tell of the poet laureate as he ap- 
peared among children. 


Browning. 


Her girlhood and early home life 
pictured by Mrs. Andrew Crosse, who 
has made a close study of the subject. 


They 


1895. 


J. M. Barrie, 
J. T. Trowbridge, 
Sir Edwin Arnold, 


FREE 


E. 
W. Clark Russell, 
Frank R. Stockton, 


New Subscribers who send $1.75 
at once will receive The Com- 
panion Free to January I, 1895, 
and for a full year from that date. 

Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


Mark Twain, 
C. A, Stephens, 
Rudyard Kipling. 


Gladstone, 


To 1895 


This Special Offer includes the 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The complete novel in the November Lippin- 
cott’s ia ‘‘ Dora’s Defisnce,’’ by Lady Lindsay; 
‘* An Arizona Speculation,’”’ by Mary E. Stickney, 
has the full Western flavor. Ella Higginson nar- 
rates forcibly a tragical episode, ‘‘In the Bitter 


Root Mountains”; in ‘‘ Rector Warne’s Heresy ”’ 
Gillam W. Ford shows how duty came to the 
front and drove doctrine into the background; 
‘* The Rosea”’ of which Fannie E. Newberry tells 
were sent to the wrong lady, with curious results. 
Under the heading ‘‘ Ten Dollars a Day — No 
Canvassing,’ Philip G. Hubert, Jr, discusses 
some queer circulars and the dubious opportuni- 
ties of wealth they cff.r; W.S. Walsh collects a 
number of interesting anecdotes of dignitaries and 
others who have gone about ‘‘ Incognito’’; E. J. 
G.beon explains the Isbora of *‘ The Washington 
Correepondent,’’ and Frederic M. Bird discourses 
on ‘“‘ Magazine Fiction, and How Not to Write It.’’ 


' Passing to distant lands, we go ‘‘ Bargaining in 


Raesia’’ with Isabel F. Hapgood, and learn about 
** Rabbits in New Zsaland”’ from J. N. Iogram. 
Coming home again, we listen to Colonel Richard 
Malcolm Johnston's recollections of “* My Schools,”’ 
and to Edgar Fawecett’s of *‘ Oid New York Rea. 
taurants.’’ The poetry of the number is by Al- 
bert Paveon Terhane, John B. Tabb, and Will- 
iam H. Hayne. 


— The American Journal of Politics for Novem- 
ber ie a number of unusual merit, treating of 
timely topics by able writers. The table of con- 
tents is as follows: ‘‘ Commercial Depressions and 


Business Crises,”’ Frederic Clemson Howe; 
Senate and the Lorde: A Comparison,’ J. 
Castell Hopkins; ‘‘ The Functions of Money,’’ 
E. L. Rector; ‘' A Fallacy of the W. C. T. U.,” 
Mrs. Ella W. Winston; ‘Compulsory Arbitra- 
tion,” D. M. Frederikeen; “ Historian Von 
Holet’s ‘ Awakening’’’; Claims 
Anti-Social ?'’ Victor Yarros; ‘‘ The Threatened 
Revival of Kaownothingism,”’ Char!es Robinson; 
*“A Non-Partisan View of the Tariff Situation 
and Oatlook,” Ernest E. Raseell; ‘How to 
Abolish Poverty,” Florence A. Burleigh; 
**Malthus at the Hands of Recent Critics,” Thomas 
Nixon Carver; ‘‘Are Oar Patent Laws Iniqui 
tous ?’’ (a reply), H. Oierich. Ina the Oatlook 
department the editor discusses the fullowing 


3 Somerset St.. Boston, Maas. 


> When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. 


topies: The Kights of Strikers,”’ ‘‘Popular Eda. 
cation io Civics,’ ‘** Regularity’ in Party Poli- 


ties,” “ Beacon Lights of Patriotism,” The 
Antiquity of Corruption,” ‘Christian Eodeavor 
and Good Citi “Christian Industria) 


Citizenship,” 


League,’ ‘‘Party Right or Wrong,’’ Honest 
Assessors,’? ‘‘Neglect in Municipal Affairs,’’ 
‘The Carse of Gambling.’’ ‘*Where the Gold Ie,’’ 
‘*Christian Voters.’’ Price, $300 per annum. 
Single copies. 25 cente. Andrew J. Palm & Co., 
114 Nassan street, New York. 


— The November number of the Writer (Bos 
ton) is an interesting “‘ Holmes Memorial Num- 
ber,’ containing estimates of De. Holmes and 
personal tributes to his memory, especially con- 
tributed by leading American authors, including 
Frank B. Sanborn, Charles Dadley Warver, 
Edward Eggleston, Hjalmar Hjorth Bovesen, W. 
H. Farness, C. A. Bartol, G. W. Cable, Oscar 
Fay Adams, S. F. Smith, Frank L. Stanton, 
Noah Brocks, Charles King, Margaret Sidney, 
JaliaC R Dorr, Samuel Miotarn Peck, Eibridge 
'S Brooks, Donald G. Michell, James Jeffrey 
Roche, Nathan Haskel! Dole, Nicholas P. Gi!man, 
William H. Hayne, Joel Benton, Grace King, 
Caroline H. Dall, Edgar Fawcett, Richard Bar- 
ton, Janins Henri Browne, Arlo Bates, Eila 
Wheeler Wilcox, Hamlin Garland, Hamilton W. 
Mabie, and J. T. Trowbridge. In addition, 
Edward Everett Hale gives to the readers of the 
magazine a unique letter written to him by Dr. 
Holmes, and discussing ‘‘ The Great Unwritten 
Article.”” The usual departments of the Writer, 
inclading ‘‘ Qaeries,’”’ ‘Book Raviews,”’ the refer- 
ence list of Literary Articles in Periodicals,” 
and “ News and Notes’’ are as excellent as usual. 
The magezine costs only ten cents a number or 
one dollar a year. Ic is published by the Writer 
Pablishing Company, P. O. Box 1905, Boston. 


— The opening article in the current (Novem- 
ber) number of the bi monthly Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and_ Social Science is by 


| Professor William Canningham of Trinity College, 
| Combridge, E.gland, the historian of English 


‘trade and commerce. In it he discusses the work 
|of William Roecher, and the reasons why he hed 
‘go little i: fluence in the development of Eoglish 
economic ideas and practice. Professor S. T. 
Devine of Pennsylvania has an extremely sug- 
'geative article upon the economic function 0 
_womean, in which he breaks almost new grouod in 
‘the field, whereby pure economics and soci: logy 
/are eventually to unite for common action sD 
mutual helpfalness. Another suggestive srticle, 
in ite facts instead of. theories, is by Helena S. 
Dadley of Denison house, Boston, descr bi: £ the 
work of the Wells Memorial Lostitute. H., T. 
Newoomb of Washington contribates an interest- 
ing stady of statistics, well thought out, apo? 
reasonable railway rates. The ‘ Briefer Com- 


| 
| 
Full O. 
| 
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unications’? of the number contains Professor 
TH Giddirgs’ answer to, or explanation of, the 
ciem of his recent work by Professor Patten, 
a commanication by the latter, who opens 
igsibilities for discussion, by some refi-c- 
Professor Small’s ** Introduction to the 


criti 
and 
new P 
tions ** 
S udy of Society. 
are of the usaal interest, aod a new department of 
‘Notes on Manicipal Government’’ is started 
under the di ection of Dr. L. 8S. Rowe, who is 
becoming one of the most valaable members of the 
working #teff of the Annals Price, $600 per 
year. Philadelphia: The American Academy. 


— Outing for November, a special enlarged Y, 


pumber, contains much seasonable matter from 
the field of sport and recreation, excellent fiction, 
avd many besatifal illustrations. The contents 


The personal and book notes | 


article, ‘Grace Dodge's Work for Girls.”” The 
Monthly abounds in valaable social, domestic, and 
hygienic matter, which cannot but prove educative 
to women in the home, in the professions, in com- 
mercial life — in fact, everywhere their lot may be 
Cast. The fiction demand is well supplied by two 
able stories, and choice bits of poetry brighten the 
pages bere and there. The fashion article, writter 
from the Jenness Miller stancpoint, is unrivalled 
for its delicate taste, hygienic origin, and artistic 
usefulness, Every detail of winter dress is care- 
fully considered. The Monthly shows also a spark- 
liog children’s page, known as “‘ The Bright- 
ve Corner.’’ Jenness Miller Monthly, New 
ork, 


— The Magazine of Poetry for November is an 
attractive issue, its leading feature being a fine 


are as follows: The Emerald of Merida,’ by 
T. P.ilip Terry; Couleur de Rose,’’ by Grace | 
Elery Chann:ng ; “* The Ainos of Northern Japan,’’ 
by H. T. Finck; **A Woman in the Mae- 
kenzie Dalta,’? by Elizabeth Taylor; Deer 
and D-er Shooting,’”’ by Edward W. Sandys; 
Goose Shooting in the Dakotas,’ by F. B. Felt- | 
ham; ‘Aquatic Sports in Australia,’ by George 
BE. Boxall; Lenz's World Tour Awheel’’; ** The 
Northwestern Forces of Canada,’’ by Captain 
H J. Weodside; ‘‘ Pigeons and Pigeon Net- 
ting,’ by Lieutenant Wendell L. Simpson; 
‘ Bicycling im Bermada,’’ by Percy C. Sruart; 
Football of °94,’’ by Walter Camp of Yale; 
‘\ Football in 794,’ by Lorin F. Deland of Har- 
yard, and the usual editorials, poems, records, etc. 


— Mrs. Jennese Miller contributes as the lead. | 
ing articlein the November Jenness Miiler Monthly | 
an interesting continuation of ‘‘ Law, Order, and 
Art in Deees.”? This number is essentially a 
Thanksgiving nomber, showing many delight- | 
fol feat res commemorative of the old time holi- | 
day. Among there none take precedence of an'| 
able article on Thanksgiving, written by Mise 
Jane Pratt. Mrs. Jenny Hopkins Siebold fur-| 
nishes the concluding chapter of her interesting 


NEWSPAPER REPORTERS WANTED. 


We are informed that the Modern press asso- 
ciation wants one or two newspaper correspond- 
ents in this county. The work is light and cap be 
performed by either lady or gentleman. Previous 
experience is not necessary, and some of our young 
men and women, and even old men, would do well 


to secure such @ position, as we understand it takes 
only about one-fourth of your time. For further 
particulars address Modern Preas Association, 


portrait, with biographical sketch and several 


selections, of Dinah Maria Craik. Among other| < 


poets claiming attention are Walter Savage Landor, 
Frances Sargent Osgood, and Marian Donglas. 
Boffalo, N Y.: Charles Wells Moulton. 


— The contents of the November number of 
Litile Ones and the Nursery are such as to de- 
light the little folke, — charming stories and illus- 
trations, and the daintiest of jingles. Price, $1.50 
a year. Boston: Rassell Pablishing Company. 


Educational Institutions. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


dollars for a retaioer, it 


unless he wins the case. 
didn’t you wish you lad 
mother is taken sick, do 


HOW ABOUT 


you ever goto law? Ther 
to take a case on shares— 


hip- 
whip-spapper and pot A CHEAP 


charge aby fee unless he 
these terms, and that is t 


the registration fee? we are asked over and over again. *‘I think yours is 
the best agency. but ——’s and —’s will register me free” 
© are dozens of young or unsuccessful lawyers in every town who will be glac 
no verdict, no fee. So when the best lawyer in town tells you he wants a hundred 
looks like throwing away money, doesn’t it? How much better to take the little 
it, but did you ever try it? And if se, when 
ou had lost your case and 
paid the retainer and secured the services of a lawer of some standing? If your 
you go around among the physicians hunting for somebody who will agree not to 
cures her? There is only one kind of physician that wiil undertake a case on 
he kind whose practice is so small that he can afford any sort of a case for the 
mere chance of afee. But vou do not trust your mother’s | fe to that kind of a 
you free sn & sign that thev can’t get teachers to registerany otherway? Agency 

work is pi ofessional work and the best managers have professional customs, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


My triend, di¢ 


aid the costs, 


PHYSICIAN? 


Teachers 


Established in 


are ambitious for advancement 


Co-Operative Association 


1884. Positions filled, 3700. 


Seeks Teachers who 
rather than those without positions. 


6034 Woodlawn Ay. 
CHICAGO. 


MIDWINTER 


ning at or near the holidays. 


VACANCIES. 


We daily receive calls for teachers for terms begin- 
lf you are not satis- 
factorily located, write tor particulars. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 
211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


MERICAN 
and 


FOREICN 


every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGEN 


supsrior Professors, Principals, Assistants, 


Y Introduces to Coll 
to: 


Schools, and Families 
rs. and Governesses, for 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 


Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 
Aco-educational preparatory school of the highest e. 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
sent to Institute of Technology, Harvard 
aud Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 
Catalogs forwarded. Eleventh year begins Sept 24. 

w TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


COLLEGES. 


B* STON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


NOBMNAL SCHOOLS. 


MASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 


w Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes For catalogs, address the 
Principal, w A.G YDEN. A M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogs, address the 
Principal, w D. B. HaGar, Pb D. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


IN AND 
«=O MINERALS hour 


A New Method --- The 


Mineralogical Primer. 


Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 


Own your minerals. 
Increase your collection. Material, Apparatus, 
Systematize your study. and Instruction 


Address for circulars MINER H. PAD 


WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. 


Note book; Experiments Always popular. 
by Correspondence. Quickly learned. 


DOCK. 1780 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


| A pleasing Science. 


? 


CATALOGUE UPON 
APPLICATION 


NEW 
UNITED STATES 
SERIES MAPS 


KENDALL’S 
LUNAR TELLURIC 


NEW NATIONAL 
READING CHARTS 

GOOD AGENTS 

WANTED 


315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


¢ 

SUPPLIES 

4 ALPHA CRAYONS 

CHICAGO 

ERASERS ........ 

@ 2 NATIONAL 

BLACKBOARD 
CANVAS 

¢ 

é 

¢ 

2 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE Go. 
SIDNEY, 


' 
> 


14 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


> J. B. Lipprncorr CoMPANY, 


PE treet, Boston. 
PERRY, n 
We A. OLMSTED, 182 Wabash Av.Chicago 


T17 Market St., Philadelphis. 
SCHOOL BRNITU 
Battle Oreek, 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


FOR SCHOOLS, Pencts. 
Manufactured by 


GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma. 


Mich. | chines on trial to responsible parties. 


Gold Medal, Par 


AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S 


GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


is Exposition, 1889, 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICACO. 


The Favorite Numbers, 


303, 404, 604 E. F., 


Conduce to the progress of pup 


351, 170, and 601 E. F. 


ils and secure credit to the teacher. w 
AND J. Ww. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO 
SCHOOL 3 Bast 14th St, — 


KINDERGARTEN 


SUPPLIES, )w NEW YORK. 


teachers of eve 
of its present 


elected 


This Burean is the oldest in New E 
grade, and from every State and Te’ 
anager, he ured 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


ed a national reputation. We receive calls for 


land, and has 
ry and from abroad, 


has sec’ to its members, in 


UNSOLICITED KIND WORDS. 


Dear Mr. Orcutt: To-day Dr. Mat V. telegraphs, ‘‘Come to New York 
Monday, prepared to go to Raleigh.” I suppose this means that 1 am 
to the position in Shaw University for which you nominated me. 

You have now, within two years, secured for me 
a, one of them within twenty-four hours after I registered, Many 


anks. 
Chepachet, R. I., Sept. 29, 1894. 


Teachers or at 
postions, ae No charge to school offcers for 


Yours very trul 


salaries, an aggregate of $1 calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. ener a 


three lucrative po- 
"JussE B. Mowry. 


HIRAM OROUTT, Manager. 


the 


UNION SCHOOL BUREAU 


ford to enroll poor teachers,—wants the best. We have filled 3846 positions at salaries aggregating 
$2,561,650.00. Constant vacancies. Send stamp for 
“A KERR & HUYSSOON, Pruprietors, 2 West 14TH ST., NEW YORK 


only, until after a 


blanks. 


Charges No Begistration Fee, post 
has been ; 
but uses great care in its selections. Can’t af- 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mor. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. ¥ 


» Mass. New 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. w 
4 Pi. | 70 Fifth Ave., | 208 Wabash “are 


82 Church S8t., 


York, Chicago, Toronto, Canada. 


808 12th 8t., 
Washington, D. 


HAS FILLED 


Register now. Manual free. 


fle Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


1780 POSITIONS. 
[eow]) 


ACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 Tremont St., Boston. 


iated with WINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Chicago. 
P. I MERRILL, Mer. { terms for enroliment in both. 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices. 


~ Business Uffices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAGO, 


SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


Names competent teachers for 
who are qualified to ful them. 
w 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 
Good positions waiting for those 
FRED DICK Mor., 303 McPhee Building, DENVER, COLO. 


desirable positions. REGISTER NOW. 


Provides schools of all 
positions. Now is the 


Albany Teachers’ Agency x 


es with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


e to register. ae stamp for circulars. 


ARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, % State St., Albany, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGEN 


name on my list. If you 


Negotiates for teachers, lecturers, 


help you, and it wou’t pay you or me either. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY and Lecture Bureau, 


institute conductors. musicians, etc. Affiliated with the BEAacon 
cy, Boston. Don’t 3 with me unless you are one of the best teachers. I can’t 

ut I can help the best teachers. I have daily calls for such, 
and no calls foranyothers If you are sure 4 ye are a good teacher—for any reed or position—I want _ 


are already engaged, so much the better. Send for 


262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
37 West 10th St., NewYork. 


and those wishing a ¢ 
an increased 


Teachers seeking positions, 
: hange at 
, should 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
scares B. RUGGLES & CO. 


CINCINNATI, Onio. 


w 2337 Vine Street, 


American and Foreign 


9 
Teachers’ Agencv 
OF RELIABLE 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Co! 
Schools, Families, and Churches 


schools carefully recommended to parents. 
d school 


. MIRIAM OOYRIERE 
160 Frirra (corner of Twentieth 8t 


Teachers, Professors, ano 
ulars of le ice 

Cire cho 
Selling 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New Werk. w 


VORK 


Bureau, 
(10th year.) 


w 
wanted for advanced 
Lady Teachers Grammar. and Higb 
School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 


Adaress atonce National 
ROBERT L. Myers. Manage 
w 


work onl 
ulars and references. 
Educational 


HARRISB URG, pa, | (Mention this paper.) 


TEXAS PROMISES MUGH 


To Efficient Teachers. 


are the oldest Agency in the Stace. We 
~ in Texas. Send stamp for full partic- 


TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


PaLESTINE, TEXAS. 


ORCUTT, 


ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Ne” 8 Somerset Street, 
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NEW PANTATAS 


REVOLT OF THE TOyYs ” 


H. W. HART. The most originel and amusing Chri 
Cantata of the season. Solos and Uhorusss. 
easy music. 

20 cents. Per doz. $1.80, not postpaid. 


“ The King of Peace ” 
ROSABEL. Anew Christmas service for Sunday Schools, 


Hymns, carols, recitations. etc. 
6 cents. $4 per 100, not postpaid. 


** CAUGHT NAPPING”’ 


L. R. Lewis. Asparkling juvenile operetta for Chris. 
mas. Brimful of pretty music and good dialogues. niet 


80 cents. Per doz. $3, not postpaid. 


“CHRISTMAS AT THE KERCHIEFS ” 


L. R. and Mrs. A G, Lewis. A musical dialogue for nse 
at Christras-tree festivals. Songs and dialogues, 


20 cents. Per doz $1.80 not postpaid, 
‘+s Wonderful Christmas Tree ” 


J.0. JounsoN. A brilliant cantata, filled wiih pleasant 
excitement from beginuing to end 


40 cents. Per duz. $3.60, not postpaid. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


FOREICN BOOKS. 
Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
all and Gorman rammars and Read 
ers, by whomsoever published. 
Rich stock of Importea and American Books ip 
the Foreign and 
ces. Oatalogues 


356 


= 


The Standard in Spelling, Pronunciation, and Definition. 


WORCESTER'’S 
SCHOOL 
DICTIONARIES. 


Adopted and Used tn New York City, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Cambridge, Chicago, St. Louis, Worcester, Lowell, Salem, 
Washington, and hundreds of cities and towns throughout 
the United States and Canada. Recently adopted for North 


Carolina, and Virginia. 


THE NEW ACADEMIC DICTIONARY. 


A NEW ETYMOLOGICAL AND PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE 


Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T.H. Castor & Co., 
Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 
authorised agency for Henry Holt & Co. American 
Hachette & Co.’s( London branch) publications. 
Removed from 
w 


144 Tremont 8t. to 
3 school st., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 

The publications of HENRY HoLT & (Co.. Wo. R. 
JENKINS, E. STEIGER & Co., M D BERLITZ & Co, 
HacHETTE & Cie. (London), Ginn & Co, HEATH & 
Co., ete. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer 
ican Books, ip the ancient and modern languages. 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Reguiar importations 
from the European book centre 

w 


8. 

G. A. KORHLER & CO. 
Christopher Sower Co., Philada, 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Standard Arith, Course) Separatin ng | Mental and 
° - Course. en 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com ining } Written. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


New Edition. Printed from entirely new plates. 688 pages. 264 Illustrations. 
Large 12mo. Half roan. $1.50. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometr 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


and Trigonometry. 


Worcester’s New Comprehensive Dictionary. 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


New Edition. Printed from entirely new plates. 688 pages. 577 Illustrations. 
Large 12mo. Half roan. $1.40. 


Worcester’s New School Dictionary. 


PRINTED FROM ENTIRELY NEW PLATES. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 


—— —— 
BEED & KELLOG@’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
OULLAKD’S Beginners’ Keaders 
MANNAKD’S Knglish Classic Ser 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories 


THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. w 
H. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 
6 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Ohicago. 


With Illustrations. 390 pages. 12mo. Half roan, cloth sides. 80 cents. 


Worcester’s Primary Dictionary. 


THIS DICTIUNARY IS PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
384 pages. 16mo. Half roan. 48 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


Vertical Writing, 


JACKSON SYSTEM—Only Authorized Edition, 


New Copy Books issued October 15:h with the 


Lew hygievic-\in'ed paper. Per dozen, 96 cents. 
Sample set 75 cents, po: 


etpaid. 
SJackson’s Theory and Practice, $1.25, postpaid. 


WILLIAMBEVERLEY HARISON, 
eow 59 Fifth Ave., N. W. City, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
By Note — Not by Rote. 


This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the ‘NORMAL MUSIC COURSE’ 
by W. Turts and H. E. HOLT. 

‘* Pupils by this system soon learn the relation -f each tone to the key-note, . . . and obtain 

a knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget ’—Boston Sat. Evening Gazette. 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pupils 
quick and accurate. 


Send for descriptive circular. 


w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


‘* TABLES TURNED, or A CHRISTMAS 
FOR SANTA CLAUS” 


Mieses EMERSON and Brown $A melodious, amusing 
cantata for children. Bright music ard dialogue. 


80 cents, Per doz. $3, not postpaid 
*CALLIE’S CHRISTMAS” 


MARBLE and HopGrs Easy and charming operetta for 
children One male and six female characters. 


Paper, 50 cents ; Cloth, 60cents. Per doz. not post. 
paid, Paper $4.66, Cloth $5.40. 


“ Christmas Eve” 

GapDB. Short cantata for alto, solo, and chorus. 

85 cents. Per doz $3.12, not postpaid. 

“CHRISTMAS CIFT”’ 
ROSABEL. Pleasing cantata for children. 

15 cents. Per doz. $1.44, not postpaid, 

**Good Tidings” 

ROSABEL. For Sanday Schools and juvenile classes. 

25 cents. Per doz $2.40, not postpaid. 


‘*MARY’S STOCKING”’ 


SHOGREN. Illustrating Chri+tmas Eve in Sweden. 
20 cents. Per doz. $1.80, not postpaid, 
Message of Christmas” 
TOWNE. Cantata, with solos, duets, qua: tete, choruses, 
30 cents. Per doz. $3, not postpaid. 
Single copies sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Send for descriptive ctreulars of ail kinds of Cantatas and 


erettas, 
TS for Knabe and Fischer Pianos. and the eelf- 
playing For Musical Instruments, Strings, 
etc,, send to John U. Haynes & VUo., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
453-463 Washington St , Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New YorK. 


Send for our list of chotce Musical Publications for school use. 


SILVER, BURDETT, & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK CHICAGU PHILADELPHIA 
eow alt 


NEW WORKS. 


Walks Abroad, and Talks About Them. By Wm. Haw tey Smitu. 
The author is best known to the Educational Public by his remarkable story, “ Evolution of 

Dodd.” ‘“ Walks Abroad ”’ will meet the fullest expectations of all who have read “ Dodd.” It con- 

tains THIRTY ONE TALKS, most of them to you. He says: “ You see it is only that which is writ- 


BOSTON 


The Common Sense Copy Books. 


A SYSTEM OF VERTICAL PENMANSHIP. By JosEPH B. WITHERBEE, Principal, School 


No. 24, Brooklyn, N. Y. Presents a system of penmanship based on what is technic- 


ally known as Vertical Writing. 


Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Tracing Book. Perdozen, . a . . 


85 cts. 


Correspondence invited. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 


250 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
3 East i4th St., New York. 


ten or sa.d as strikes you especially, and leads you to action, that is worth writing or saying at all.” 

“Tt is chock full and brimming over with the best kind of sense.” “It is a book of books for 
all interested in the education of children.” “1 have just finished reading ‘ Walks Abroad’ for the 
second time, with increased pleasure and profit.” These are some of the sayings about it. Price, 
25 cents in paper; 50 cents fn cloth. 


Carl Betz’s Physical Series. Boox II.: Tacrics, Fancy Steps, aND 
MARCHES. Now ready. Finely illustrated. A valuable work. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 
Buok 1., fifteenth thousand, is in a sense the A B C of Gymnastics. Price, 65 cents. 


Krackowizer’s “ Study of Hiawatha”’ consists of two parts: 

Part 1, Hints to Teachers, presenting in a suggestive way hints on an adaptation of the poem 
of Hiawatha to the needs ot first grade children, showing its relation to first grade work in its sev 
eral bran: hes, and is value to chiidren from the standpo nt of literature as such. 

Part II., the Reader, presents results obtained from the children by carrying out a line of work 
such as is suggested in Part I. It is the practical outgrowth of the same, as will be seen by the 
lessons bearing upon Indian )fe, Hiawatha, the topics in Science and the Myths and Stories. Price, 
for the complete work, nicely illustrated, 20 cents. 


Nameless Stories, for Supplementary Reading and General Exercises. 


cow 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


for tea: bing Mineralogy, Ge logy, Zoology, 
in Schools and Colleges. it is safe Ww say 
that no coilection of equal excellence as the 
Wa: hington Schoo! Col-ection have ever be- 
fore been « ff-rea ip tbis coubtry at so low a 
price ($2 each). Send for circulars. 

RELI+F MAPS AND MODELS. Send for 
circu.ar describing Graud Cafi:n, Vose 
Valley, Mt. Vesuvius, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, etc. Also model of the whole United 
States, with adjoining ocean bottoms, 
eled on correct curvature 

LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, Etc 

METEURITE*. A gooa price for me 
teorites of all kinds. New and undescribed 
ones especially desired An extra price for 
the entire “ fiud”’ or fall.” Meteorites also 
cut. polished. and etched. 


EDWIN B. SOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Interesting description of Plants, Insects, and common things, the names of which the pupil is 
to tell. They are interesting and instructive. The pupils enjoy them. They teach observation. 
Price, 20 cents 


Christmas Cards, Dialogues, Entertainments, and Gift Books 


are described in great numbers in our Holiday list, which will be sent on request. 


A. FLANAGAN, Chicago. 
HIANDLER’S Normal Shorthand School, 


For the Training of Teachers and Amanuenses. 
Shorthand Teachers for pub!ic and private schools in demand. Course six months. New classes 
at the boginatee of each month. System unequaled. Endorsed by leading educators In use in man 


SIX (6) NUMBERS ” 


AY BE 
HAD 


Without Cost! 


We therefore advise teachers who are not at present subscribers to the JOURNAL OF Epv- 


CATION, but who intend to take the paper during the coming year, to send in their orders at gnce. 
The mew subscriber who sends a year’s subscription Now will receive the numbers of the JoURNAL 
for the balance of this year FREER, as well as the fifty issues of the coming year. 


The volume which begins with the first issue in January will be the forty-first, and a year’s 


subscription beginning Jan. 1 will cover the forty-second as well ; for 25 numbers make a volume— 


a portly one, too—of over 400 pages. (Price, $2.50 a year.) 


GRANDLEN, 213 Man. NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 

ocks, and Skins, 

Fossils, Mounted 

Casts of Fossils, Sleletons, 

Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | anatomical Models. 
Relief Maps, Send for Circular. ROCHESTER. N. Y. Invertebrates. ‘ 


;When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal, 
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